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PREFACE 



I HAVE endeavoured to sketch in the following pages 
a course of English Parsing and Analysis suitable 
for the lower Forms in Classical Schools. I have 
omitted altogether -to treat of Inflections, Derivation, 
Punctuation, &c., taking into consideration the very 
limited time, at most an hour or so a week, that can 
be spared for English Grammar.* 

As a rule, boys begin to turn English Sentences 
into Latin as soon as they know a Declension or two 
and a few tenses of a Verb ; and such attempts are 
of course useful in giving facility in the use of In- ' 
flections. Unfortunately the learner who starts in 
. this way has not grasped the elementary principles 
which underlie the construction of an English as 
well as of a Latin Sentence, and is thus confronted 
from the first with the diflOlculties of Syntax. In- 
deed, this ignorance of principles makes itself evident, 
even in boys who have been learning Latin for years, 
^ soon as they are cast adrift from the Latin Exercise- 
book, with its hints and cautions, references and. para- 

* Also I have taken for granted such a practical acquaintance 
with English as makes it unnecessary to discuss the Compound 
forms of the yerb ; e,g. am loving, toould have loved. 
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phrases. On the other hand, a previous training in 
English Parsing and Analysis, by familiarising the 
learner with the structure of a Sentence and the 
bearing of its component parts, clears the ground 
from the first, and forms the best possible introduc- 
tion to the study of any language which has to be 
acquired through Grammar. 

It certainly seems strange that, while the mother 
tongue is available for lessons which are of the 
utmost value for cultivating the reasoning powers, 
nothing of the sort should be attempted until a 
foreign language is begun. 

It is probable that, even in forms where there is no 
systematic teaching of English Grammar, a course 
of English Analysis might with advantage be sub- 
stituted for Latin Exercises for the first two or three 
weeks of term, while the Latin Accidence is being 
worked up. In this way the principles of Analysis 
which have been learnt, and learnt with comparative 
ease, from English may be applied to the teaching of 
Latin. 

I have not thought it necessary to write many 
Exercises on the Parts of Speech, because any reading- 
book which is at hand may be used. The Exercises 
on the Prepositional Phrases may well be supple- 
mented in the same way. 

The examples of Simple and Compound Sentences 
have been chosen with great care, and will, I hope, 
be found to contain instances of all the commoner 
constructions. 

is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
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getting boys thoroughly to understand the simple 
notions of Subject, Object, and Complement, and 
of qualifying words and phrases. On this account 
many of the Examples have been taken from 
poetry, where the order of words is constantly in- 
verted, so as to require care and thought in dis- 
tinguishing the various parts of the sentence. 

The greater number of the Examples have been 
taken from Standard writers, so that the learner 
may have before him good specimens of English, 
even if only to be pulled to pieces by him. 

It cannot be denied that Masters in Classical 
Schools look askance at English Grammar, regarding 
it as a subject to which valuable time may be given 
with no visible results. I venture to think, how- 
ever, that the fault lies rather with the method of 
teaching than with the subject. It is a mistake to 
try to teach too much by rules and too little by 
examples, instead of multiplying examples and 
from them deducing rules, — and as few rules as 
may be. 

I may add that the method of Analysis adopted 
in this book has been tried with boys between the 
ages of nine and twelve years, and that the results 
have been satisfactory. 

I thankfully acknowledge the assistance I have 
derived from the Grammars of Professor Matzner, 
Mr. C. P. Mason, Professor Bain, and Dr. Adams. 



Cliftok, 1883. 



NOTE 



Thb Exercises may be used, at the discretion of tlie 
teacher, quite independently of the sections to which 
they are referred. 

(1) Many of them may be used as practice in picking 
out parts of speech. 

(2) Adverbial Phrases or Clauses may be substituted 
for Adverbs, and vice versd, especially in distinguishing 
the Adverbial use of the Infinitive from its other uses. 

(3) In working the Compound Sentence, a particular 
clause may be given to be analysed in detail as a Simple 
Sentenlse. This is most necessary in the case of Adjec- 
tival Clauses, where a thorough knowledge of the con- 
struction of the Eelative is essentiaL 

(4) A Simple Sentence may be given, and the learner 
required to qualify it by the addition of Dependent 
Clauses of one kind or another. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1. Qrammar deals with words and sentences, 

2. The Parts of Speech, or Kinds of Words, are 
eight : 

(1) The Substantive is the name of a Person or 
If^ Thing; as: 

CiBsar; man; horse; stwrd; pleasure, 

(2) An Acyective qualifies a Substantive, and dis- 
tinguishes a thing from other things which have the 
same name ; as : 

Old man; sharp sword; great pleasure; young man; 
blunt sword ; little pleasure. 

(3) A PronoTin stands for a Substantive ; as : 

He cried ; toe laughed. 

(4) A Verb expresses being, doing, or being done 
to; as: 

I am; you are running; he is beaten, 

(5) An Adverb shows Jiow, when, or where, and 
qualifies a Verb, Adjective, or another Adverb; as : 

Run fast; hardly safe ; very badly. 

(6) A Preposition is placed before a Substantive, 
to show what that Substantive has to do with some 
other word or words in the sentence ; as : 

He stood in the doorway ; he knocked at the door. 

B 
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(7) AOoxUTinctionjoinst^?(?r&,|?Ara5g5,orcZa2^6s; as: 

Cat and dog ; to run one mile or to walk ten. 

He never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 

(8) An Inteijection is an exclamation of joy, 
sorrow, astonishment, or some other feeling ; as : 

Hurrah! alas! oh! 

3. Besides these Parts of Speech there are in 
English two Articles : 

The Definite Article, the. 

The Indefinite Article, a, an (before a vowel or 
silent h) : 

A book ; a horse. But an ant ; an hour. 

4. A Sentence or Clause is a complete thtrnght 

pid into words; that is, a spoken thought. 

For a complete thought two things are necessary : 
The Subject : that which is spoken about, 

Tlie Predicate: that which is said about the 

Subject. 

r 

5. A Phrase is a group of two or more words 
which makes sense, but is not a sentence. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

6. Names of Things may be either : 

Proper Names, 
or Gonunon Names. 

Proper Names are names of particular Persons, 
Animals, Places, or Things; as : 

Nai7oleon; Toby; Paris; Excalibur, 
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Common Names are names of things of which 
many may exist, or names of classes of things ; as : 

Man; sword. 

7. Substantives are either : 

Ooncrete, 
Abstract, 
or OoUective. 

Concrete Names are names of things which 
can exist by themselves, and which we can perceive, 
or touch, or move about ; as : 

Boy; ball; star. 

Also names of materials; as : 

Iron; day; wood. 

Abstract Names are names of qualities, states] 
or actions of concrete things ; as : 

Bravery; death; flight 

They cannot exist by themselves; they generally 
have corresponding Verbs or Adjectives ; as : 

Brave; die; fly. 

Names of actions may be expressed by Verbal 
Substantives (Infinitives and Gerunds) ; as : 

Hiding (to ride) ; singing (to sing). 

Collective Names are names of numbers of things 
taken together ; as : 

Form (of boys) 3 crovni (of people) ; flock (of sheep). 

8. Note. — A Substantive is called : 

Singular, when it names one person or thing ; as * 

Boy; tooth; ox. 

Plural, when it names more than one person or thing ; as : 

Boys; teeth; oxen. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

9. Adjectives may be divided as follows : 

Quality Adjectives. 
Quantity (Numeral) Adjectives. 
Demonstrative Adjectives. 
Possessive Adjectives. 
Interrogative Adjectives. 
Verbal Adjectives (Participles> 

Quality Adjectives attribute some quality; as: 
Strong (strength) ; merdfvl (mercy). 

Quantity Adjectives tell the number of things, 
or the order in which they come; as : 

Three boys ; third boy. 

' Demonstrative Adjectives distinguish things by 
pointing to them ; as : 

This boy ; those boys. 

Possessive Adjectives distinguish things by show- 
ing to whom they belong; as : 

My boy; tlieir boys. 

Interrogative Adjectives are used in asking qttcs- 
tions; as: Which hoyi wJicU hojsl 

Verbal Adjectives (Participles) distinguish things 
by showing what they do, or have done to them, or 
what state they are in; as : 

Dancing bear ; toasted cheese ; dead cat 

NoTB. — ^Verbal Adjectives often follow the Substantives 
which they qualify; as : 

We saw the hoy eating the apples stolen from the garden. 

10. Obs. 1. — Substantives are used to distinguish one 
thing from other things of different kinds. 

Adjectives are used to distinguish one thing from other 
things of the same kind. 
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Thus, if we have several things of different kindsy we 
distinguish one from another by using different nianies; as: 

Cat; fiddle; dog; moon. 

But if we have several things of the same kind, we 
distinguish one from another by using different Adjec- 
tives; as: 

The hUuik cat ; the white cat ; the Mg cat ; the little cat. 

Obs. 2. — ^When we say that an Adjective qualifies a 
Substantive, we mean that it helps to limit the name of a 
doss to some particular thing in that class. Thus, man 
is the name of a class of beings ; but if we say black msMy 
the class-name man is limited to negroes, 

Obs. 3. — ^Adjectives are, however, often used simply to 
describe Substantives more fully, not necessarily to dis- 
tinguish them from others with the same name. This is 
especially the case with Verbal Adjectives, which, often 
describe the condition of the Substantive at a certain time. 
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11. Pronouns may be divided as follows : 

. Personal : I; we; (thou; ye;) you; he; she; 
it; they. 

Reflexive Pronouns: Self, selves; generally 
thus : Myself yourself himself our- 
selves, &c. 

Relative: Who; which; that; (tohat). 

Interrogative: Who? what? which? 

12. Personal Pronouns stand for the names of 
persons or things ; as : 

John has the book, but he never reads it. 
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The First Person speaks; as : 

/ love ; we love. 
The Second Person is spoken to; as : 

T?iou lovest ; ye love. 

The Third Person is spoken of; as : 
He {she, it) loves ; they love. 

Note. — The Second Person is generally yow, which may 
be either Singular or Plural. Th&u. and ye are used in 
the Bible, in prayer, and in poetry. 

13. Reflexive Pronotms. In the above example 
we see that the Pronouns **he'* and "^^" are used to 
avoid repeating the words ''John*' and ''book," as we 
should otherwise be obliged to do ; thus : 

John has the book, but John never reads the hook. 

Now take this sentence : 

John praises nobody except John. 

Here the word "John'* which is the svhjed of tlu 

dause, occurs again in the same clause in a different 

relation. In this case we must use a Reflexive Pronoun 

if we want to avoid repeating the word "John',* thus : 

John praises nobody except himself. 

Note. — The Eeflexive Pronoun frequently stands in 
Apposition to the Subject : 

/ did it myself. Go {ye) yourselves, 

14. A Relative Pronoun stands for the name of 
a person or thing, and also has the force of a Con- 
junction; as: 

This is the hotise that Jack built. 

This contains two thoughts : 

(a) This is the house, 
(h) Jack built tlie liovse. 
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The Eelative Pronoun ''that'* stands for ''house*' and 
also joins the last two sentences together. 

Obs. 1. — The Substantive for which the Eelative Pro- 
noun stands is called its Antecedent; e.g. "house*' is the 
Antecedent of "that J* 

Obs. 2. — The Eelative stands first in its Clause, unless 
a Preposition stands before it. 

Obs. 3. — The Eelative Clause generally conies next after 

its Antecedent ; as : 

He thai is down need fear no fall. 

This, however, is not always the case ; e.g. : 

He must not walk in the sun 
That fiaih a head of toax, 

16. Interrogatiye Pronotms are used to ask ques- 
tions. They stand for the name of the person or 
thing which is the answer ; as : 

Q. Who comes here ? — A, A grenadier. 
Q. Wlutt do you want? — A. A pot of beer, 

16. Note. — The Pronoun (i.e. a word standing f(yr a 
name) is, properly speaking, Substantival only; it cannot 
lake the place of another Adjective. The Demonstra- 
tive and Possessive Adjectives are sometimes called 
Adjectival Pronouns. They are, however, only Pronouns 
in so far as they sometimes imply a reference to some 

Pronoun ; thus : « This " - this near me. 

" That" « that near yau. 

So also in the case of the Possessive Adjectives : 

" My "= belonging to 7)ie. 
** Their " =» belonging to them, 

THE VERB. 

17. Verbs may be classified as follows : 

(1) Transitive Verbs. 

(2) Intransitive Verbs. 

(3) Copulative or Link-Verbs. 
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18. A Verb is Transitive when its action is 
directed by the Subject towards some Object. 

Ex. : The dog killed the cat 

Here the action of "killing** is directed by the 
Subject (" the dog ") towards an Object (" the cai "). 

Ex. : These nations worship the sun. 

Here the action of ''worshipping** is directed by 
*Hhese nations** towards ''the sun** 

Obs. 1. — The action of some Verbs is directed towards 
two objects ; as : Give mc the daggers. 

Here the action of "giving" is durected first towards 
" the daggers" then towards "me." 

^^ Daggers" is called the Nearer Object; "me" is called 
the Remoter Object. 

The Prepositions "^o," ^^for" are often placed before 
the Remoter Object : 

He gave me a book— He gave a book to me. 
Pluck m£ a flower = Pluck a flower /or me, 

Obs. 2. — The Verb 'He^ch" takes two Objects, one of 
the person, the other of the thing : 

He taught me letters. 

With Verbs of ^'asking " a Preposition is used either 
with the person or the thing : 

I asked the gods for riches ^'l asked riches of the gods. 

But : I asked him a question, 

Obs. 3. — Many Verbs of ^^ making,** *^ calling** "think- 
ing,** and the hke, take an Oblique Complement qualifying 

the Object : Romulus called his cUy Jtom£. 

We think him mad. 

Here "city** is the Object of "called,** and "him** is 
the Object of "think,** "Rome** and "mad** are Oblique 
Complements agreeing with "city** and "him** respectively. 
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Obs. 4. — ^Distinguish particularly the use of an Adjec- 
tive as an Epithet from its use as a Complement. Thus 

compare : He made the big boot. \ 

He made the boot bigger, ) 

Here "big" is an Epithet Bigger is a Complement; 
that is, it completes the meaning of the Verb ^*made" 
making it equivalent to " enlarged." 

So, too, compare : i found the empty house. ) 

I found the house empty. ) 

^ext notice the two quite different meanings of this 
sentence : He called his dog Toby. 

We may either take "Toby" as (1) in Apposition to 
"dog" in which case "called" means "summoned;" or 
(2) as the Oblique Complement of "called,'^ which will 
then be equivalent to "named." 

19. A Verb is said to be : 

Active when the Subject does something ; as: 

Balbus built a wall. 

Passive when the Subject has something dons to 
it ; as : A wall was built by Balbus. 

These two sentences express the same meaning in 
different words, the Stibjed of the Passive Verb being 
identical with the Object of the Active Verb. 

Hence it is clear that a Verb cannot be used Pas- 
sively unless it is Transitive, 

20. A Verb is Intransitive when its action is 
confined to the Subject ; as : 

The maiden wept bitterly. 

Here the action of " weeping " is confined to " ths 
maiden/* 

Obs. 1. — Intransitive Verbs may have as Object some 

Substantive of kindred meaning ; as : 

Let him die the decUh. 

Lest I sleep the sleep of death. 
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Obs. 2. — Some Verbs which do not make complete 
sense by themselves require another Verb in the Infinitive 
to carry on their construction, the form of the Infinitive 
varying, as : g^^, ^^^ ^ ^^^ 

She ceased weepiTijg, 
She dare not weep. 

This Infinitive, which is called a Prolative Infinitive, 
cannot always be distinguished from the Infinitive used 
as Object. 

Such Incomplete Verbs are : Can, must, dare, need, 
begin, cease, ought, &c. Also many Passive Verbs ; e.g. : 
Am seen (seetn), am said, am thought, &c. Also these, 
when they are not merely signs of mood or tense : Shall, 
will, should, wotdd, may, might. 

Obs. 3. — The Verbs have, be, shall, will, do, are Aux- 
iliary Verbs when they merely help to express relations of 
mood and tense which in other languages are expressed 
by inflections; e.g., compare : 

I 8?iall sing (to-morrow), 
with I ivill not sing (for nothing). 

21. A Verb is Oopnlative (or a Link- Verb) when 
it connects or links the subject with some other 
word which qualifies the subject : as : 

Apples are scarce. 

Here "scarce** qualifies "apples" and is connected 
or linked with it by the Copulative Verb " are." 

Stephen became king. 

Here " king" is linked to " Stephen " by the Copu- 
lative Verb " became." 

The words "scarce" and "king" are called the 
Complements of the Verbs "are" and "becarae" 
because they fill up the Predicate. 

Such Copulative Verbs are : Be, become, seem, grmv, 
appear, &c. 
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Obs. — The Verb *' 6e," when it means " earw^," is not 
Copulative, having no Complement ; e.g. : 

Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they arc not. 

And many sentences of this kind : 

There is no amiour against fate. 

THE ADVERB, 

22. Adverbs may be divided into three classes : 

(1) Adverbs of Maimer, which show How. 

(2) Adverbs of Time, which show When. 

(3) Adverbs of Place, which show Where. 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs of Manner include Adverbs of Degree 
or Measure ; as : Much, little, very, enough, nearly, more, 
most, &c. 

Obs. 2. — There are also : 

Adverbs of Cause and Effect: Therefore, wherefore, 
why. 

Adverb of Negaiion : Not, 

Numeral Adverbs ; Once, twice, thrice. 

Obs. 3. — Adjectives are used as Adverbs ; as : 
Silent rows the songless gondolier. 

Obs. 4. — Interrogative Adverbs are used in questions ; 
as : How ? When '? Where ? 

THE PREPOSITION. 

23. A Preposition together with its Substantive 
forms a Phrase. 

Such Phrases are either A^'ectival or Adverbial ; 
that is, they take the place of either an Adijective 
or an Adverb. 
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ADJECTIVAL PHRASES. 
A bird irirthe-hand is worth two (birds) in'the-huah* 

24. Here the Preposition *Hn " is placed before the 
Substantive "fuind; " " in-the-hand " is an AcUectival 
Phrase qualifying " bird'' It takes the place of an 
Adjectiye, because it distinguishes this '' bird " from 
the other " birds*' 

So also 'Hn-the-bush" is an Adjectival Phrase 
qualifying '^two birds," 

We might almost say, "A grasped bird is worth 
two free birds," using the Adjectives *^ grasped" and 
''free" instead of the Adjectival Phrases "tw-^A^- 
Jiarid" and '' in-the-bush" 

Here is another example : 

A mighty man of-vcdour. 

''Mighty" is an Adjective, " of-valour" is an Ad- 
jectival Phrase, both qualifying " man" 

ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 

I stood on-therbridge at-midnight, 

25. Here the Preposition "on" is placed before 
the Substantive " bridge ; " " on-the-bridge " is an Ad- 
verbial Phrase qualifying the Verb " stood" showing 
where I " stood" 

So too "at-vtidnight" is an Adverbial Phrase 

qualifying " stood" showing when I " stood" 

A Substantive (without Preposition) is often used 
Adverbially. 

Ex. : It rained all-night. 

Here "all-night" is Adverbial, showing when or 
h/iw long it rained. 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

26. Coxutmctions are either : 

Co-ordiaative, 
or Snb-ordinative. 

27. Oo-ordinative Conjunctions connect words or 
sentences of the same kind ; as : 

Two and three make five. 

Dogs delight to bark and bite, 

I '11 meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father. 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 

28. Sub-ordinative Conjunctions connect Depen- 
dent Clauses with the Principal Sentence, or with 
another Dependent Clause ; as : 

Make hay whilst the sun shines. 

I sleep all night so sound, mother, that I shall never waJce 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break, 

Obs. 1. — ^The term Conjunction implies nothing more 
than '^joining together " two expressions. We have seen, 
however, that the Kelative Pronouns (14) have the force 
of Conjunctions, besides being Pronouns. In the same 
way many Adverbs have the force of Conjunctions ; such 
as when, where, whither^ whence, &c. These are called 
Conjunctive Adverbs. 

Obs. 2. — ^The Conjunctive Adverb " than " is used in 

comparisons; as: 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

This is a short way of saying : 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills cure lovely. 
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So also with the Conjunctive Adverb " as : " 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 
That is to say : 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato is brave. 

Both examples are hx fact Compound Sentences shortened 
into Simple Sentences by the omission of the words in 
italics. Such words are easily supplied in any example. 

THE INTERJECTION. 

29. An Interjection is a word throvm in, as it 
were, to express some feeling; it is no part of the 
construction of the Sentence: 

01 it was pitiful 

How slow, alas! he came. 

Obs. — The Vocative Case — that is, the Case of the 
person or thing addressed — is reckoned as an Interjection. 
Stop, stop, John Oilpml Here 's the house ! 
Drink, pretty creature^ drink. 

THE ARTICLES. 

30. The Definite Article, the (originally that) is 

used, like a Demonstrative, when it is necessary to 
distinguish a Substantive from others vrith the same 
name; as: 

The dish ran away with the spoon. 

We mean a particular dish and a particular spoon. 

The Indefinite Article, a, an (originally one) is 
used when it is not necessary to distinguish a Sub- 
stantive from others of the same name ; as : 

A cat may look at a king. 

We do not mean a particular ca^ or a particular king. 
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THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

31. A Simple Sentence expresses a single tlwught, 
and contains only one Finite Verb. 

A Simple Sentence is either : 

A Statement ; as : 

Lady, by yonder blessed moon, I swear. 

A Question ; as : 

What shall I swear by ? 

Or A Command (or Eequest or Petition) ; as ; 
Do not swear at all. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, 

32. Every Simple Sentence consists of two parts : 

The Subject : that which is spoken about. 

The Predicate: that which is said about the 
Subject. 

Losfical Analysis deals with separating a Sentence 
into Subject and Predicate. 

33. The Subject of a Sentence may be either : 

(1) A Substantive. 

(2) A Pronoun (standing for a Substantive). 

(3) An Adjective (qualifying a Substantive under- 
stood). 
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(4) An Infinitive (i.e. a Verbal Substantive). 

(5) A Substantival Clause. 

The Predicate must contain a Finite Verb, 

EXAMPLES. 



SURTECT. 


PREDICATE. 


(1) Tims 

(2) He 

(3) Many 

(4) To err 

(5) That he will come 


flies, 

Cometh not 
are called, 
is human. 
is certain. 



34. Obs. 1. — Examples (4) and (5) are often expressed 

thus : 

(4) It is human to err, 

(5) It is certain that he will come. 

The Pronoun " it " stands in Apposition to the Phrase 
or Clause, which then follows its Verb instead of pre- 
ceding it 

Obs. 2. — " There " is often used when the Subject fol- 
lows its Verb ; as : 

Thsre is a remedy for everything. 

" There" used in this way, does not necessarily mean 
*^in that place," 

Obs. 3. — The Subject is often omitted (because it is 
understood) when the Sentence is a Command of the 
Second Person : as : 

Be quiet (" thou " understood). 

Hold your tongues (" ye " understood). 

Obs. 4. — ^The Subject may be Oomposite ; that is, it may 
consist of two or more words joined by Conjunctions; as : 

Tiine and tide wait for no man. 
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. 36. To find the Subject of a Sentence, ask a question 
by putting "Who?" or " What?" before the Finite 
Verb. 

Thus in (1) : WhB.t flies ?— A. "Time." Therefore 
"Time" is the Subject. 

So in (4): What is (human) ?—^. "To err." 
Therefore " To err " is the Subject. 

The Subject which we find in this way is generally 
the Grammatical Subject, or the Nominative Case. 

36. The Logical Subject often includes the Gram- 
matical Subject, and other words which qualify it. 
These other words are called Qualifying Words. 

Take the Sentence : 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

The Finite Verb is "flockr Q. Who (or what) 
flock ?—A. "Birds " flock. Therefore "Birds " is the 
Orammatical Subject. But the words "of a feather " 
qualify " birds." Therefore " birds of a feather " is 
the Logical Subject. We see then that the Gram- 
matical Subject is often only part of the Logical 
Subject. 

37. Again, take the Sentence : 

The money was collected in England with great difiBi- 
culty. 

The Finite Verb is " was collected" The Subject 
is "the mxmey." "In England" is an Adverbial 
Phrase qualifying "was collected" showing where it 
" was collected" " With greai difficulty " is another 
Adverbial Phrase qualifying " vxis collected," showing 
hxyw it " vjos collected" We see then that the Finite 
Verb is often only part of the Predicate. 
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QUALIFYING WORDS. 

38. We saw above that : 

1. Adjectives qualify Substantives. 

2. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, or other 
Adverbs. 

Also we can have : 

Adjectival Phrases instead of Adjectives. 
Adverbial Phrases instead of Adverbs. 

39. Now take the Sentence : 

Philip's army was victorious. 

Here *' Philip's'' evidently qualifies the Substan- 
tive " army" distinguishing this " army " from otliers. 
But ''Philip's" is a Substantive in \hQ Possessive Case, 
So that the Possessive Case of a Svistantive may be 
used instead of an Adjective, Thus: *' England^ s 
king" = "The king of England'' = "The English king." 

• 

40. Again, different Substantives are often used 
in the same Clause to name the same person or 
thing ; as : King John. 

Queen Mary. 

Definition. — Substantives are said to be in Apposition 
when they are different names for the same thing. 

Obs. — The Preposition "o/" is sometimes used with 
Substantives that are in Apposition ; as : 

The city of HoTne. 
The isle 0/ Wight. 

But we say : The river Thames, 

Lake Constance. 



"qualify Substantives. 
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41. SUMMARY. 

Adjectives * 

Adjectival Phrases 

Substantives (in Apposition) 

Substantives (in Possessive 
Case) . 

Adverbs . . . .| qualify Adjectives, 

Adverbial Phrases . . ) Adverbs, or Verbs. 

Substantives (Objective Case) qualify Verbs. 

42. Obs. — A Substantive with qualifying Participle (ex- 
presfled or understood) is often used Absolutely ; that is, 
neither as Subject nor Object of Verb, nor governed by a 
Preposition; as: 

(1) I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Hero to return — and die at home at last. 

(2) But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend. 

(3) Soldier, rest ! thy warfare der^ 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 

Here the Participle " being " is understood. 

Although these expressions are grammatically indepen- 
dent, a Dependent Clause is implied in each case. (66.) 

Thus in (1) we may substitute : 

When my long vexations were past 

In (2) we may substitute : 

Whilst angels around befriend. 

In (3) we may substitute : 

JSince thy warfare is o'er. 
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THE VERB INFINITE. 

43. The forms of the Verb Infinite are: 

The Infinitive : " To love.*' 

The Gerund : "Loving" which is a Verbal Sub- 
stantive. 

The Participles: ^'Loving" "loved^ which are 
Verbal Adjectives. 

And the Compound forms of these. 

44. (1) 'Tis sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company. 

Here " to walk " is a Verbal Sabstantive standing 

as Subject of " is" in Apposition to " it." 



(2) He loves to talk with mariners. 

Here " to talk " is a Verbal Substantive standing 

as Object of "loves" 

Note. — ^The Infinitive, standing as Object, may have a 
Subject expressed. 

We shall not see the sun go down to-day. 

Here the Object of " see " is not " the sun " only, but 
" the snn go down ; " " the sun " is the Subject of " go.'* 

There is very little difference between this sentence and 
the followiug : 

We shall not see the sun going down to-day ; 

where "sun" is the Object of "see" and "going" is a 
Participle qualifying " swn.** 

In the colloquial expression " I heard say," the Subject 
of the Infinitive " say " is understood. 
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(3) Beading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man ; writing an exact man. 

Here "reading*' and "writing*' are Verbal Sub- 
stantives standing as Subjects of " maketh," 

45. (4) The wicket opening with a latch, 

Eeceived the harmless pair. 

Here " opening " is a Verbal Acyective qualifying 
" vncketJ* 

(5) Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 

Here "taught" is a Verbal AcUective qualifying "/." 

46. (6) One day the maids of Islington 

Went forth to sport and play. 

Here "to sport" and "(to) play" are Adverbial 
Phrases qualifying "went forth" expressing the 
Purpose for which they " went forth." 

(7) The postboy's horse, right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Here "to miss" is an Adverbial Phrase qualifying 
" glad" expressing the Cause of the " gladness." 



(8) Whom in a trice he tried to stop 

By catching at his rein. 

Here " ly catching " is an Adverbial Phrase (of 
Manner) qualifying "stop" showing how he "tried 
to stop " him. 

(9) Alas 1 that cannot he. 

Here " Je " is a Prolative Infinitive (20, Obs. 2) 
carrying on the construction of " can'' 
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METHOD OF SEPARATING 4 SIMPLE SENTENCE 
INTO SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

47. Take the Sentence : 

The fame of his brave deeds filled Christendom with 
wonder. 

The Finite Verb is "JUkdl' and is part of the 
Predicate. Q, What " filled ?"— A, " The fameJ' 
" The fame" is the Grammatical Subject. 

Thus we have, so far : 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATB. 


The fame . . . 


filled . . . 



Now we have to consider whether the remaining 
words belong to the Subject or to the Predicate. 

These remaining words are qualifying words. Let 
us take them in order. 

*' Of" is a Preposition belonging to "deeds; " " his*" 
is a Possessive Adjective qualifying "deeds;" "brave " 
is a Quality Adjective qualifying "deeds." So that 
the words "of his brave deeds" are to be taken 
together; they evidently qualify the Substantive 
"fame" and form an Adjectival Phrase. . 

" Christendom" is a Substantive qualifying "filed; " 
it is the Obfed of "fUled" which is a Transitive 
Verb. (18.) " With " is a Preposition belonging to 
"wonder;" "with wonder" is an Adverbial Phrase 
qualifying "fiiled" 
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48. Thus we have : 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 


The fame of his brave deeds 


filled Christendom with wonder. 



Or thus : 



LONG FORM OF ANALYSIS. 



WORDS OR PHRASES. 


QUALIFIED WORDS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Filled 




Finite Verb 


the fame 




Subject 


of . . . deeds 


fame 


Adj. Phrase 


his 


deeds 


Poss. Adj. 


brave 


deeds 


Adjective. 


Christendom 


filled 


Object 


with wonder 


filled 


Adv. Phrase 



SUMMARY. 

49. Make a scheme on paper as above. 

Find the Finite Verb. Write it on the first line. 

Find the Grammatical Subject, (36.) Write it on 
the next line. 

Take the qualifying words singly or in Phrases, 
with the words which they qualify, writing them 
next underneath the latter, as far as possible. 

Always take Prepositions with the Substantives 
to which they belong. 
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EXAMPLE. 

50. Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire. 

LONG FORM OF ANALYSIS. 



WORDS OR PHRASES. 


QUALIFIED WORD. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Is laid 




Finite Verb 


heart 




Subject 


some 


heart 


Adjective 


pregnant 


heart 


Adjective 


once 


pregnant 


Adverb 


with . . . fire 


pregnant 


Adv. Phrase 


celestial 


tire 


Adjective 


perhaps 


is laid 


Adverb 


in . . . spot 


is laid 


Adv. Phrase 


this 


spot 


Dem. Adj. 


neglected 


spot 


Adjective 



Or thus : 



SHORT FORM OF ANALYSIS. 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 


Some heart once pregnant 
with celestial fire 


is perhaps laid in this 
neglected spot. 
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ADJECTIVES USED ADVERBIALLY. 

51. Day and night the anxious master 

At his toil untiring wrought. 

Here the Adjective "untiring" qualifies "master" 
grammatically; but, since it shows how " the master 
wrought" it is used Adverbially, qualifying "wrought." 

For the same reason Adjectives used as Comple- 
ments to Copulative Verbs are placed with the Pre- 
dicate instead of with the Subject. When so used 
the Adjective qualifies the Substantive grammatically, 
but not necessarily as an inseparable attribute, being 
applied to it only in connection with the meaning of 
the Verb. 

The Adverbial use of the Adjective is especially 
evident in the Construction of such Verbs as " come" 
"go" "live" "die" "stand" &c., used Copulatively ; 
as: 

He stood firm. 

He came safe. 

He died happy. 

Here the Adjectives "firm" "safe" "happy" 
qualify the Pronoun "He," but only so far as con- 
cerns the " standing" " coming" or " dyimj." 
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ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES 

52. Words which are necessary to complete the 
Grammatical Construction of a Sentence are often 
omitted, because they are understood. Such a Sentence 
is said to be Elliptical 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) An Adjective often qualifies a Sulstantive un- 
derstood. And there we lay, 

The dying on the dead, 

(i.e. the dying man on the dead horse,) 

(2) The Subject of a Verb in the Imperative is 

often understood. 

Oh, save me ! Oh, guide me I 
And bid the deep hide me ! 

(i.e. " save thou!' " guide tho^il' " bid tlwu:') 

(3) The Verb is understood here : 

Sweet to the morning traveller 
The song amid the sky. 

{"Is" understood.) 

And here : 

Hence, loathed Melancholy ! 

(^'Depart" understood.) 

(5) A Preposition is understood here : 

The first Scots kirk that they came to 
They gart the bells be rung. 

(i.e. at the first Scots kirk.) 

(6) From Tamworth thither is but one day's march. 

Here " the march " is understood ; it is the Subject 
-* the Verb " is" 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 

63. A Compound Sentence consists of a Principal 
Sentence, with one or more Dependent Glauses. 

64. The Principal Sentence is either : 

A Direct Statement ; 
A Direct Command (Eequest or Petition) ; 
or A Direct Question. 

Obs. — ^The Principal Sentence is independent of the 
other Clauses, and makes complete sense by itself, though 
the sense is generally modified by the Dependent Clause. ^ 

66. The Dependent Clause qualifies some word in 
another Clause. 

Dependent Clauses are of three kinds : 

Substantival : taking the place of a Substantive. 
Adjectival : taking the place of an Adjective. 
Adverbial : taking the place of an Adverb. 

SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES. 

66. A Substantival Clause stands : 

(1) As Subject of a Verb ; 

(2) As Object of a Verb of Thmcght or Utterance; 
or (3) In Apposition to a Substantive. 

EXAMPLES. 
[The Substantival Clause in italics.l 
(1) That he had been poisoned was clear to all. 
Here the Clause is the Subject of " was,*' 
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(2) He commanded tfiat they should tell no man. 
Here the Clause is the Object of ** commanded,** 

(3) It IB doabtfol whether he will com^. 
Here the Clause is in Apposition to " i^.*' 

• Obs. — Example (1) is generally expressed thus : 

It was clear to all thdMJb he had been poisoned, 

•where the Clause is in Apposition to **iY/* which is then 
the Subject of " wasJ* 

67. When a Direct Sentence is made the Subject or 
Object of a Verb, or put in Apposition to a Substan- 
tive, it is said to be Indirect, 

Thus, in (1), " He has been poisoned " is a Direct 
Statement. " ThcU he had been poisoned " is an In- 
direct Statement. 

In (2), " Tell no man " is a Direct Command. " ITiat 
they shxmld tdl tw jrvan " is an Indirect Command. 

In (3), "Will he come?*' is a Direct Question. 
" "Whether he wUl come " is an Indirect Question. 

In other words, a Direct Sentence is the form in 
which we express our own thoughts. 

An Indirect Sentence is the form in which we 
rqport what others have thought or spoken. 

58. Obs. — Substantives and Adjectives that have a 
Transitive force may take a Substantival Clause as Object. 

(1) I have no proof that he did it. 

Here the Clause in italics is the Object of the Substan- 
tive ** proof " 
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(2) And be ye, mindful that Hyperion^ 

Our brightest brother^ still is undisgraced. 

Here the Clause in italics is the Object of the Adjective 

59. An Indirect Statement is generally joined to the 
Principal Sentence by the Conjunction " that" This 
Conjunction, however, is often omitted ; as : 

I hope he will come. 

An Indirect Command is joined to the Principal 
Sentence by the Conjunction " that" 

Obs. — The Indirect Command is frequently expressed 
by the Prepositional Infinitive : 

He begged me to stay. 

An Indirect Question is joined to the Principal 
Sentence by an Interrogative word of some kind, such 
as whof what? why? whither? 

60. The above examples may be analysed thus : 



CIiAU«KS. 


QUALIFIED 
WORD. 


DESCRIPTION. 


(1) (It) was clear to all 
That he had been 
poisoned 


was 


Prin. Sent. Direct St. 
Subject. Substantival 
Indirect Statement. 


(2) He commanded 
That they should 
tell no man 


com- 
manded 


Prin. Sent. Direct St. 
Object. Substantival. 
Indirect Command. 


(3) It is doubtful 
Whether he will 
come 


"it" 


Prin. Sent. Direct St. 

Apposition. Substant. 

Indirect Question. 
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ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 

61. An Acyectival Clause takes the place of an 
Adjective ; that is, it qualifies a Substantive. 

Ex. Have you read the books wliich I gave you f 

Here the Clause in italics qualifies the Substantive 
''books" distinguishing these "hooks" from others. 

ANALYSIS. 



CLAUSES. 


QUALIFIED 
WOED. 


DESORTPTION. 


Have you read the books 
Which I gave you 


books 


Pr. Sent. Dir.Qufia 
Adjectival Clause 



The Adjectival Clause is joined to the Principal 
Sentence by the Eelative Pronoun "whicJu" This 
I'ronoun stands for ''books" and also serves as a 
Conjunction. (14.) 

FORMS OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

62. (1) The forms "who," "whom," "whose," are 
used when the Antecedent is a Person. 

(2) The form " which " is generally used when the 
Antecedent is an Animal or Thing. 

(3) The form " that " is used either of Persons or 
Things. 

(4) The form "what" is used when the Ante- 
cedent is understood. 

Ex. What can't he cured must bo endured. 
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Here the Clause in italics qualifies some word like 
" disease " understood. 

Obs. — This Clause must not he mistaken for a Sub- 
stantival Clause. It is not the Subject of **mu8t be 
endured/* hut qualifies the Subject understood. 

Sometimes the forms " vjho" " wJiom" " whose" are 
used when the Antecedent is understood. 

Ex. For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary's heart to him doth bind. 

The Clause in italics qualifies "he" imderstood, 
the Subject of " doth bind" 

63. (5) Other Eelative words are the Adverbs 

" when" " where" &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 

The Clause in italics qualifies " time" 

I know a bank wliereon the wild thyme grows. 

The Clause in italics qualifies " bank" 

64. Note. — The Adjectival Clause is not necessarily- 
used to distinguish its Substantive from others, but often 
simply to describe it more fully, or to give some further 
information about it 

Ex. : They came to the iron gate that leadeth to the city; which 
opened to thcin of his own accord. 

This sentence contains two Adjectival Clauses : 
{a) " That leadeth to the city." 
(b) " Which opened to them of his own accord- " 

Clause (a) is necessary to distinguish the " iron gate " 
from others, and must not be separated from it. 

Clause {b) simply tells something further about the gate, 
and might be expressed by a Co-ordinate Sentence ; thus : 
"... and it opened to them of his own accord." 

This is called the Coordinating Eelative. 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

65. An Adverbial Clanse takes the place of an 
Adverb, and qualifies a Verb, Adjective, or Adverb, 
or even the whole of a Clause. 

Ex. Wheii the cat 's away 
The mice will play. 

Here the Clause in italics qualifies the Verb *^ will 
play*' showing when ''the mice vnll play." It is 
called a Temporal Clause, 

ANALYSIS. 



CLAUSFhS. 


QUALIFIED 
WORD. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The mice will play 
When the cat's away 


will play 


Principal Sentence. 
Direct Statement 
Adverbial Temp. 



Adverbial Clauses may be classified as follows : 

66. Modal : showing in what munner, or to what 
degree. Conjunctions : "-^s," " than:' (See 28, Obs. 2.) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) I am no orator, as Brutits is. 

(2) My bounty is as boundless as the sea^ 
jMy love as deep : the more I give to thee, 
The more I have ; for both are infinite. * 

(3) For works may have more wit than does *em good. 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

67. Temporal: showing when, or ho w long. Con- 
junctions: " When," "while," "untU," "he/ore," ''after," 
" since." 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) This shall be yours when you bring back 

My husband safe and sound, 

(2) 'Twas long before tlie customers 

Were suited to their taste, 

68. Local : showing where, whither, or whence. 

Conjunctions : " Where*' " whither** " wheiice'* 
Ex. : For fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 

69. Final: showing to what end, or for what pur- 
pose. Conjunctions : " That" " lest " ( = that . . . not), 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Then over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manftdly did throw. 

(2) Have by some surgeon. Shy lock, on your charge 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death, 

70. Consecutive: expressing a consequence or 

result. Conjunction: ''Thatr 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) The summer and autumn had been so wet, 
Thcd in winter the com was growing yet, 

[Without Conjunction.] 

(2) So thick a haze overspread the sky, 
TJiey could not see tJie sun on high, 

71. Causal : expressing a cause or reason. Con- 
junctions: "Because" "since" "as," "for," "that." 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) I came, becaiise your horse loould come, 

(2) Grieve not tJiat I have fallen to this for you^ 
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72. Conditional: showing on what condition. 

Conjunctions: ''If" ''unless'' (if-*^ not), "except^ 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Tjf you, hone tears, prepare to shed them now. 

[Without Conjunction.] 

(2) I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Ijyoed I not honour more. 

[The Condition implied in a Command.] 

(3) Drive these men away^ 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb. 

73. Concessive : conceding or granting an objec- 
tion. Conjunctions : " Tlwwgh" *' although^' 

Ex. : Heavy and harsh the hinges creak, 

Though they have been oiled in the course of a week. 

74. Oomparative : showing how, by reference to 
a supposed case, the Modal Clause being understood. 
Conjunctions : "As . . . if" 

£x. : The stones did rattle underneath. 
As if Cheqpside were mad. 

Or in full thus : 

The stones did rattle underneath, 

As they might rattle if Cheapside were mad. 

76. The following examples require explanation : 

I. SUCH ... AS. 

Promise them such rewards 
As victors loear at the Olympian games. 

The Adjective " such" signifying *' so like" is in- 
definite ; its meaning is explained by the Dependent 
Clause, "As victors . . . games," which is Adverbial, 
•showing " how like." 
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To make the Dependent Clause complete, we must 
supply " such rewards " as Object of " wear " — *' suck " 
having here a definite meaning. 

Analyse thus : 



CLAUSES. 


QUALIFIED 
WORD. 


DESCKIPTION. 


Promise them such rewards 

As victors wear (such rewards) 
at the Olympian games 


so 


P.S. Direct 
Command. 
Adv. Modal 



Note. — It is incorrect to class the Clause, "As . . . 
games," as Adjectival, If for the Adverb "«o" we sub- 
stitute the Adverbial Phrase "to those" we have the 
same sense differently expressed ; thus : 

Promise them rewards like to those 
Which victors wear at the Olympian games. 

The Dependent Clause is now Adjectival, qualifying 
" those rewards" 

II. BUT. 

76. ''But" for ''be-out" signifies "without" "unless" 
" except" 

In the following it is used with a Conditional 
Clause : 

(1) I should utterly have fainted, hut that I believe 
verily to see the goodness of the Lord. 

(2) What but Thy grace can foil the tempter's power 1 
(i.e. unless Thy grace can.) 

77. In the following, "but" retains its original 
meaning. Although the " but "- clause is Conditional 
in form, we notice that in each sentence \hQ proriiinent 
feature is the Dependent Clause, which is not intro- 
duced simply to qualify another Clause, or to show 
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on what condition it is true. Notice also that a 
[Negative is expiessed or implied in the Qualified 
Clause. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Never morning 
Wore to evening but some heart did break. 

(2) None hid the brave deserve the fail. 
(i.e. unless the brave deserve the fair.) 

(3) Your uncle must not know bui you are dead. 

(i.e. must not tnow anything unless he know thai 
you are dead.) 

(4) Tis but thy name that is my enemy. 
(i.e. it is nothing unless it is thy name.) 

78. In the following the notion of condition dis- 
appears, "bid" being used either to contradict a 
probable conclusion, or for the sake of Contrast or 
simply for Emphasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

(2) For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flowty those ruins grey. 

(i.e. not to beatUify, but . . .) 

(3) Alone stood brave Horatius, 

Bui constant still in mind. 

(4) For his wrath endureth btd the twinkling of an eye. 

(5) Well, well, I see 

I talk but idly^ and you laugh at me. 

Ul. 

79. Elliptical Claufies are Clauses in which there 
is an Ellipsis (or Omission) of certain words which are 
understood, and which are necessary to complete the 
Clonstruction of the Clause. 
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EXAMPLES ANALYSED. 
[The words or cluuses in italics are understood.] 

(1) Mj bountj is as boundless as the seft, 
My love as deep. 



CLAUSES. 


QtTALIFIRD 
W0&D8. 


DESCRIPTION. 


My bcmaty is as boandksB 
a& t^ sea is boundless 
My love is as deep 
as the sea is deep 


as 
as 


Statement 
Adv. Modal 
Co-ord. with Pr. S. 
Adv. Modal 



(2) There lies a vale in Ida lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 



GLAUSES. 


QUALIFIED 
WORDS. 


DESOBIPTION. 


There lies a lovelier vale in Ida 
Than all the valleys of Ionian 
hills are lovely 


lovelier 


Statement 
Adv. Modal 



(3) With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow, 
Still treads the shadow of his foe^ 

And forward bends his bead, 
The ship drove fast. 



CLAUSES. 


QUALIFIED 
WORDS. 


DESCRIFl'ION. 


The ship drove fast with sloping 
masts and dipping prow 

As he drives fast 

who being pursued with yell and 
blow still treads the shadow 
of his foe 

(and) %o?u> forward bends his head 


drove fast 
he 

• 
1 


Statement 
Adv. Modal 
Adjectival 
Co-ordinate 
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(4) Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar. 



CLAUSES. 



Whereat his horse did snort 

as lie might snort 

if he had heard a lion roar 



QUALIFIED 
WORDS. 



did snort 
might snort 



DESCRIPTION. 



Statement 
Adv. Modal 
Adv. CondiL 



IV. 

80, But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 
A8 often as that eager grasp was made. 

Strictly speaking, the Dependent Clause is, "as 
that easier grasp was made" which is a Modal Clause 
qualifying the first "as." It is, however, usual to 
take the Dependent Clause thus : "As often as that 
eager grasp was made" as a Temporal Clause qualify- 
ing " dudes." 

The same applies to the expressions " in order that " 
(Final), "provided that" (Conditional), "even if" 
(Concessive), and others. 



EXERCISES 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Note. — // is of course advisable that the learner should 
be practised vivi voce in picking out the Parts of Speech 
from any reading-book in use, A few Exercises are here 
given for written work^ which can be supplemented to any 
extent until the Parts of Speech are thoroughly known. 

(See % 6, 7.) Pick out the Names of Perscym or 
Things in the following, stating what kind of name 
each is : 

It was late on a summer evening at the end of July. 
The sun had set, and the starving people of Londonderry 
were just coming out of the Cathedral, where they had 
been listening to the preacher who tried to comfort their 
despairing hearts. Just then the sentinels on the tower 
caught sight of three sails making their way up the mouth 
of the river. The besiegers, too, had seen them, and were 
on the watch all along the banks of the river. The ships 
were in great danger. There was little water in the river, 
and they could only get along slowly. But Leake, the 
commander of the men-at-war, protected the other ships 
as well as he could, and answered the fire of the Irish on 
the banks with his guns. Across the river the Irish had 
made a great boom of wood to prevent ships from sailing 
up.. Browning's ship dashed boldly at the boom, which 
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cracked and gave way ; but the ship, as it bounded back 
from the shock, stuck in the mud. The Irish shouted 
with triumph, and, rushing to their boats, prepared to 
board her. But Leake, by the fire from his ship, dis- 
turbed them for the moment, and the third ship passed 
safely through the broken boom. At the very moment 
when he was carrying deliverance to his fellow-townsmen, 
a ball struck Browning, and he died with the knowledge 
that he had saved Londonderry. It was already dark 
when the ships passed the boom, but the flash and noise 
of the guns had told the besieged what was going on. 
They had waited in terrible anxiety; and when at ten 
o'clock the ships reached the quay, the whole town was 
there to greet them, and watch the unloading of the stores 
of provisions that had come to put an end to their hunger. 
That night bonfires blazed along the walls, and the church 
bells rang out merry peals in answer to the guns of the 
besiegers. For three days the besiegers continued their 
attack; but on the third night flames were seen rising 
from their camp, and when morning dawned their huts 
stood deserted and blackened with smoke, whilst in the 
distance the retreating army could be seen. The siege had 
lasted a hundred and five days. Londonderry has never 
forgotten it, and on a lofty pillar rising from her walls 
may be seen a statue of Walker, who so bravely kept up 
the courage of his countrymen in those terrible days. 

(See 2, 9.) Pick out the Adjectives in the fol- 
lowing, stating what kind of Adjective each is, and 
what Substantive it qualifies. Arrange thus : 



ADJECTIVE. 



QUALIFIED SUBSTANTIVE. 



DE80RIPTION. 



A thousand bright lamps shone o'er that high festival 

was impossible to go back. Their feet were bare. 

icovia was a miserable place, and the soil was so im- 
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pregnated with salt, that no cultivation was possible. It 
was a grand sight to look upon this vast reservoir of the 
mighty Nila In this battle the king displayed great 
personal courage. In the couifie of Ym ramblings he had 
strange adventures with wild animals. The whole scene 
was highly picturesque. In sooth he was a peerless 
hound, the gift of royal John. Few and short were the 
prayers we said. The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew. She dwelt on a wide moor, the sweetest thing that 
ever grew beside a human door. The blinding smoke 
forced the officers to retreat, and the noble edMce was 
left to its fiEtte. The whole Roman army entered the 
sacred precincts, and pitched their standards among 
the smoking ruins. To win me from his tender arms 
unnumbered suitors came. But from the mountain's 
grassy side a guiltless feast I bring. On some fond 
breast the parting soul relies, some pious drops the 
closing eye requires. The king was on his throne. 
What bells are these 1 I long wooed your daughter, 
my suit you denied. Her timbers yet are sound. * 



His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover 1 



(See 12-15.) Pick out the Pronouns in the 
following, describing each, and saying what it staTuh 
for. Arrange thus: 



PBONOirNS. 



STANDING FOR 



DESORIPTION. 
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It was the schooner Hesperus 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughtef^ 

To bear him comoany. 



" father ! I see a gleaming light ; 

O say, what may it be 1" 
But the father answered never a word : 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Upon seeing a stranger enter, she asked who he was. 
The king answered that he was a traveller, who was 
journeying through the country. 

^^All travellers," answered the good woman, ^'are wel- 
come here, for the sake of ona" 

''And who is that one,'' said the king, ''for whose sake 
you make all travellers welcome % " 

" It is our rightful kiug, Eobert the Bruce," answered 
she, "who is the lawful lord of this country; and 
although he is now pursued and hunted after with 
hounds and horns, I hope to live to see him king over 
aU Scotland." 

"Since you love him so well, dame," said the king, 
"know that you see him before you. I am Eobert the 
Bruce." 



(See 17-21.) Pick out the Finite Verbs in the 
following, stating what kind of Verb each is (Tran- 
sitive, Intransitive, or Copulative), and naming its 
Object, or Complement, if any. 

N.R — It will be well to do this Exercise vivd voce at 
^rst, simply picking out the Verbs. When the learner 
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can distinguish Verbs from other Parts of Speech, he may 
proceed to classify the Verbs, arranging thus : 



VERBS. 



DESCRIPTION. 



OBJECT, OR COMPLEMENT. 



This day died poor Puss. Who killed Cock Robin 1 
The loud waves lashed the shore. Then stepped a gallant 
squire forth. To-night no moon we see. Who will cheer 
my bonny bride when they have slain her lover 1 John 
GiLpin was a citizen. My father lived at Blenheim then. 
The spearman heard the bugle sound, and gaily smiled 
the mom. That mountain has been the death of many. 
So spake the wise old warrior. Toll for the brave. Sixty 
years passed by. We have many servants. He sings all 
day long. I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows. 
Honour the king. When Athelstan was dead his brother 
Edmund became king. The term ends on Tuesday. The 
end was now approaching. Sir Robert Walpole had un- 
doubtedly great talents and great virtues. The number of 
persons murdered was thirty-eight. He retained to the 
last the indolent grace of his youth. The King of Prussia 
was one of the most vex9,tious among the allies ; but all 
difficulty with him ceased when Marlborough rose at a 
state banquet, and handed to him a napkin. He stands 
alone in his unbroken good fortune. The British advanced 
in line in good order. The steeple of its only church be- 
came a pyramid of fire. Every officer knew his appointed 
duty. After all the booby has sense. He who can first 
read the book shall have it. As the hour for his execution 
arrived, Raleigh took his breakfast and smoked his tobacco 
as usual He then knelt down, and laid his head upon 
the block. Kow fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight. What art can wash her guilt away? She is the 
darling of my heart, and she lives in our alley. Shame 
and dishonour sit by his grave ever. None but the brave 
deserve the fair. The traitor is dead ; he will rise no more. 
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(See 18.) Pick out the Verbs and ObjectiYB woMs 
in the foUowing, arranging thus : 



VERBS. 


OBJEOTIVS WOBDS. 


DESOBIPTIOir. 


give 


me 


Eemoter Object 




daggers 


Nearer Object 


taught 


me 


Object (PMSon) 




letters 


Object (Thing) 


called 


his city 


Object 




Eome 


Oblique Complement 



He found the pathway silent and deserted. They made 
him king. They made him clothes. The king had already 
shown himself a friend to the church of St. John. The 
king yielded the citizens the right of justice. This deed 
will make your name famous. Teach him swimming. I 
promised my brother a new hat. I asked him this favour. 
He did not grant me this favour. The doctor has ordered 
us grapes and wine. Pay the labourers their wages. We 
think our friend a fine orator. They cannot teach us this. 
!No one asked you your opinion. What did he tell you ? 
The king appointed Becket Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The continuation of the war soon made fresh demands for 
money necessary. He promised the rebels pardon. They 
restored Albany his property. He found himself strong 
enough to resist the clergy. Unfortunately the Romans 
had not taught the Britons the art of lighting. How 
many books has he lent his soni Whom do you hold 
lesponsible for this misfortune? He set his son a bad 
example. They took the emperor prisoner. He left his 
children very poor at his death. He left his children very 
little money at his death. This only made matters worse. 
They envied the man his good fortune. The Commons 
reluctantly voted the king the necessary supplies. Drifts 
of snow had rendered the roads impassable. Heat me 
these irons hot Grief makes one hour ten. Lay tiie 
proud usurpers low. 
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(See 22.) Pick out the Adverbs in the following, 
describing each, and saying what word each qualifies, 
arranging thus : 



A]>VSRB8. 



QUALIFIED WOKD. 



DESCRIPTION. 



Slowly and sadly we laid him down. Britons never 
shall be slaves. How were his dominions to bo divided 1 
William was too wise a man to throw away lightly an 
ally like Lanfranc. All this was bravely and cleverly 
done. Gome hither, come hither, my little daughter, and 
do not tremble so. To every man upon this earth death 
Cometh soon or late. They dared not touch us again. He 
was not what he once had been. Eight glad were all the 
Bomans. '' Come back, come back, Horatius 1 " loud cried 
the Fathers aH. Thrice looked he at the city. The 
chancellor seldom touched these delicacies. His thoughts 
ran much upon this. Why do you not help me ) It was 
equally divided amongst them. Southward the good ship 
made her course. Here to the houseless child of want my 
door is open stilL Man wants but little here below, nor 
wants that little long. Weigh the vessel up once dreaded 
by our foes. Loss of pence would trouble him much more. 

(See 23-26.) Pick out the Phrases (i.e. Prepo- 
sitions with their Substantives) in the following, 
describing each Phrase, and saying what word it 
qualifies; thus: 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 
voice of fear. 



PHRASES. 


QUALIFIED WORD. 


DESCRIPTION. 


from all the batteries 
of the Tower 
of fear 


pealed 

batteries 

voice 


Adverbial 
Adjectival 
Adjectival 
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The widows of Ashur are loud in their wail Aiethusa 
arose from her couch of snows in the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains. The cricket chirrups on the hearth. Upon his 
brow he felt their breath, and in his waving hair. They 
shall not say in England that we fought with shameful 
strength. The spirits of your fathers shall start from 
every wava Now see him mounted once again upon his 
nimble steed, full slowly pacing o*er the stones with 
caution and good heed. The dews of summer night did 
fall : the moon, sweet regent of the sky, silvered the walls 
of Cumnor HalL But from the mountain's grassy side a 
guiltless feast I bring : a scrip with herbs and fruits sup- 
plied, and water from the spring. I thank you for yoiur 
entertainment, my lord, but my attorney must speak to 
you. In the time of Henry VII. Cabot was sent out from 
England, and discovered the coast of Labrador. The 
strait which leads into Baffin's Bay was discovered by 
John Davis, and was named after him. He has a parrot 
for sale. The falcon, from her cairn on high, cast on the 
rout a wondering eye. The convent of the Great St. 
Bernard is situated near the top of the mountain known 
by that name. So Offa was girded with the belt of a 
man of war, and fought against Eigan and his host Not 
yet on Switzerland had dawned her day of liberty. Ill 
pieces two beneath the tree the apple fell divided. He 
wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat against the stinging 
blast. Quickly he sped over hill and dale, across river 
and forest In the day his thoughts vexed him, and evil 
dreams stood before him in the dark hours of the night. 
There was a fierce fight over his body, and many fell on 
both sides, until there was a great heap of dead around it 
There was joy among the undying gods who dwell in 
Olympus, and the earth laughed beneath the smile of 
heaven. So the waters closed over her as she plunged 
into the blue depths. They sat them down upon the 
yellow sand, between the sun and moon upon the shore. 
And through the moss the ivies creep, and in the stream 
the long-leaved flowers weep, and from the craggy ledge 
poppy hangs in sleep. He found piles of silver bars 
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upon the quay, and tumbled them into his boats. I sent 
you to fight against men, and not with the winds. They 
brought into the cellar several barrels of gunpowder, and 
covered them over with faggots and pieces of wood. With 
dying hand above his head he shook the fragments of his 
blade. Boughs are daily rifled by the gusty thieves, and 
the book of Nature getteth short of leaves. Parents mourn 
for their children with the bitterness of despair. 



EXERCISE ON THE FORMS OF THE 

VERB INFINITE. 

(See 43-46.) Pick out the forms of the Verb 
Infinite in the following, describing each form, and 
saying what it qualifies ; thus (see examples) : 



VSRBS INFINITE. 


QUALIFIED WORD. 


DESORIPTION. 


To walk 
To tAlk 
Beading] 
Writing 


is (Subject) 
loves (Object) 

maketh (Subj.) 


Verbal Substantive 
Verbal Substantive 

Verbal Substantive 


Opening 
Taught 
to sport 
to miss 
by catching 
to stop 


wicket 

I 

went forth 

glad 

tried to stop 

tried 


Verbal Adjective 
Verbal Adjective 
Adverbial Phrase 
Adverbial Phrase 
Adverbial Phrase 
Prolative Infinitive 



1. I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 



2. 
3. 

5. 



Poor John was a gallant captain 
In battles much delighting. 

Twas their pleasure to look 
In a little blue book. 

Alas ! that cannot be. 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending. 
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6. I am soriy to have occasioned pain to any one. 
7. She tried, however, to compose herself to answer him 
with patience. 8. They died to defend me. 

9. The loud waves lashed the shore^ 
Eetum or aid preventing. 

10. But half of our weary task was done, • 

When the dock struck the hour for retiring. 

11. It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Waller. 
12. I never had occasion to spell it more than once or 
twice. 13. Who is that who dares to address the Court 1 

14. Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell's house? 

15. I went up to pay the rent. 16. I will not trouble 
the Court by asking him any more questions. 17. I have 
been afraid to mount ever since, 18. By never saying 
what is unfit for him to say, he will never hear what is 
unlit for him to hear. 19. It vexes me to hear him 
everywhere called " tJis Justr 

20. But darkness now, to save the cowards, faUs, 
And guards them trembling in their wooden walls 

21. The king is come to marshal us. 

All in his armour drest. 

22. I was ready to burst with holding my breath. 
23. " You need be under no uneasiness," cried I, " about 
selling the rims; for I perceive they are only copper 
varnished over." 

24. Oft hath it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post. 

25. Captain Hardy returned, and again taking the hand 
of his dying friend, congratulated him on having gained a 
complete victory. 

26. All that could be done was to &n him with paper, 
and frequently to give him lemonade to alleviate his 

ntense thirst. 
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27. The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refined, 
Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

28. " Forbear, my son," the hermit cries, 

" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom." 

29. Something attempted, something done^ 

Has earned a night's repose. 

30. I have spent my life in acquiring knowledge. 

31. They left me there to my despair. 
Linked to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch. 
Relieved from that unwonted weight. 
From whence I could not extricate 

Nor him nor me — and there we lay, 
The dying on the dead ! 

32. The magistrates, after vain attempts to make them- 
selves heard and obeyed, possessing no means of enforcing 
their authority, were constrained to abandon the field to 
the rioters. 

33. We do our best to please your eye 

With colours brightly blending ; 
With fairy motion gliding by, 
Or angel-like ascending. 

34. Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 
The restless soul is driven to ramble home. 

35. All parties in the House of Commons concurred in 
voting forty thousand pounds to satisfy the demands of 
Pitt's creditors. ^ 36. One and all refused to desert him, 
preferring not to live if their leader died. 37. Indeed, so 
bright are they, that to read them is like listening in a 
meadow full of sunshine to a clear stream rippling over 
its bed of pebbles. 38. The English, seeing them coming 
suddenly over the hill, mistook this disorderly rabble for 

E 
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a new army coming up to sustain the Scoots, and, lodng 
all heart, began to shift every man for himsell 39. '* It 
is not my custom," said he, '^ to fly." 

40. But Thou art good, and goodness still 

Delighteth to forgive. 

41. It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to 
arm ourselves against the accidents of life, against which 
nothing but the good providence of God can protect us. 
42. May He grant me yet to return to aid thee. 43. It 
was not possible to break the enemy's line without run- 
ning on board one of their ships. 44. ''Thou art liot 
courteous, misbeliever/' replied the crusader, ''to doubt 
the word of a dubbed knight." 

45. Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen. 

46. For still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 
StiU dangling at his waist. 

47. He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

48. But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

49. They shall not say in England that we fought 

With shameful strength, unhonoured life to seek ; 
Into mean safety, mean deserters, brought 
By trampling down the weak. 

50. They sleep as well ! and, roused from their wild grave. 

Wearing their wounds like stars, shall rise again. 
Joint-heirs with Christ, because they bled to save 
His weak ones, not in vain. 

51. Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk. 
Supported by the trembling monk. 
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52. It had been determined not to bring him to trial 
for his recent oifence, but to put him to death under the 
sentence pronounced against him several years before. 
53. He travelled in great state, riding upon a mule covered 
with crimson velvet. 54. Wolsey found that it was no 
good trying to change the king's mind. 55. It was his 
constant practice to keep his birthday as a day of mourning. 

66. Lashed to the helm, all stiif and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies ; 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On the fixed and glassy eyes. 

57. Oh, fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, bom to be forgot. 

58. Thinking to amuse my father once, after his retire- 
ment from the ministry, I oflTered to read a book of histor}''. 
59. Oh! ^tis cruelty to beat a cripple with his own 
crutches. 60. It was not in her nature to increase her 
vexations by dwelling on them. 61. You are lucky in 
having such a master. 62. How much of pleasure or of 
pain it was in his power to bestow. 63. At length every 
idea seemed to fail him ; and after standing a few moments 
without saying a word, he suddenly recollected himself and 
took leave. 64. Striving to better, often we mar what 's 
well. 65. Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

66. Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

67. Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can. 
To muse on the perishing pleasures of man. 

68. The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide. 

69* One summer day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree* 

70, Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
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EXERCISE IN SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

(See SlMiO.) 

Note. — Examples 1-150 may be analysed in the Long 
Form as well as in the Short Form; Examples 151-266 
in the Short Form only. 

The Examples are not arranged in order of difficulty. 

1. Death reigns there without a rival and without 
control 

2. Crusades were an effervescence of chivalry. 

3. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

From the seas and the streams. 

4. In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

5. Fill high the bowl with Samian wine. 

6. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 

7. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

8. There is no hope for us. 

9. 'T is sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company. 

10. Nodding their heads, before her goes 

The merry minstrelsy. 

11. Oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

12. From all parts of the field messengers came to us 
' -T.ring the same news. 13. Trust not one night's ice. 

He preached against stealing, having a stolen goose in 
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his pocket. 15. In the kingdom of blind men the one- 
eyed is king. 16. Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of His saints. 17. Good measure, pressed down 
and shaken together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom. 18. It required a great amount of 
courage to face the enemy. 

19. Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The morning from her mantle gray. 

20. Sweet to the morning traveller 

The song amid the sky. 

21. (But) petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chattered many a day* 

22. Then opened wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and alL 

23. Into the valley of death 

Eode the six hundred. 

24. Home they brought her warrior dead. 

25. Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony. 

26. Unto the upright there ariseth light in darkness. 

27. Down they move, a melancholy band. 

28. With our tongues will we prevail. 

29. The young lion and the adder shalt thou tread 
under thy feet. 

30. Put not your trust in princes. 

31. Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him. 

32. Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 

33. There sat the shadow feared of man. 

34. So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur. 

35. In adamantine chains shall Death be bound. 

36. No more shall nation against nation rise. 

37. To such a height of power had this extraordinary 
niau risen at twenty-nine years of age. 
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38. Kow with a general peace the earth was blest. 

39. Privily in his larking dens doth he murder the poor. 

40. Under his tongue is ungodliness and vanity. 

41. Break Thou the power of the ungodly and malicious. 

42. In the very act of addressing the peers he fell back 
in cbnvulsions. 

43. It was necessary for him to follow a profession. 

44. On pitched fields of battle the advantage had been 
with the disciplined troops of the mother country. 

45. There may perhaps be some truth in this observation. 

46. It was a privilege to listen to those accomplished 
and ingenious orators. 

47. So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

48. Pale grew thy cheek and cold. 

49. To things immortal time can do no wrong. 

50. These honours peace to happy Britain brings. 

51. Thus ended a war of ten years' duration. 

52. Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 

53. Not yet on Switzerland had dawned her day of 
liberty. 

54. Why cumbereth it the ground 1 

55. Upon Saint Crispin's day 
Fought was this noble fray. 

56. At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 

Landed King Harry. 

57. Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised. 

58. (But) amidst these scenes of festivity and pleasure 
Philip's natural severity of temper was discernible. 

59. So easy still it proves in factious times 
With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 
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60. On these two commandiiients hang all the law and 
the prophets. 

61. Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries. 

62. The livelong night in Branksome rang 

The ceaseless sound of steeL 

63. It requires a surgical operation to get a joke well 
into a Scotch understanding. 

64. When shall we three meet again ? 

65.. There to their queen a chosen train 
Of nymphs due reverence pay. 

66. Soft sigh the wind of heaven o'er their grave ! 

67. Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling. 

68. (Nor) could the king supply the defect of his 
revenues hy the terror of his arms. 

69. Provoked by these repeated instances of contempt, 
the regent abandoned his troublesome duties, and retired 
to France, preferring the tranquillity of a private life to 
an office destitute of real authority. 

70. Among nobles of a fierce courage and of unpolished 
manners, surrounded with vassals bold and licentious, the 
causes of discord were many and unavoidable. 

71. Many persons of the first rank had fallen into the 
hands of the English in the unfortunate rout near the 
frith of Solway. 

72. Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well 

73. (For) in the night, unseen, a single warrior. 

In sombre harness mailed 
Dreaded of man, and sumamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall had scaled. 

74. The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
(Of Bacchus) ever fair and ever young. 



I 
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75. On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute's soft tone* 

76. Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false hearted. 

77. The merchant, to secure his treasure, 

Conveys it in a borrowed name. 

78. Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were seen 
The foldings of his mantle green. 

79. It is thought becoming for women to bewail, for 
men to remember, the dead. 

80. The liquid ore he drained 
Into fit mould prepared. 

81. Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair Death. 

82. In the first watch of the night, 

Without a signal's sound. 
Out of the sea mysteriously 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

83. 'Tis pleasant through the loophole of retreat 

To peep at such a world. 

84. Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed. 

85. Eoused at the sound, from lowly bed 
A captive feebly raised his head. 

86. In our isle's enchanted hall 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing. 

87. In broken dreams the image rose 
Of varied perils, pains, and woes. 

88. Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. 

89. In that darksome mill of stone. 

To the water's dash and din, 
Careless, humble, and unknown. 
Sang the poet Rasselin. 
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90. (Yet) here and there and everywhere 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollies made, 
The leaves in myriads jump and spring. 

91. In Cumnor Hall, so dark and drear. 

Full many a piercing scream was heard. 

92. Twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round. 

93. Oft in my mind such thoughts awake 
By lone St. Mary's silent lake. 

94. Then came the autumn all in yellow clad. 

95. No more to chiefs and ladies bright . 

The harp of Tara swells. 

96. It was quite unnecessary to call Sam Weller. 

97. To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 

98. Yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood 
against all the world. 

99. Amongst these desperate plotters were two nephews 
of Sulla. 

100. Me too the Muses in the silent night 

With wonted chimes of jingling verse delight 

101. Hard by a spreading lime-tree stood. 

102. In pieces two, beneath the tree, 

The apple fell divided. 

103. With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told. 

104. All night upon that bloody plain 

Those brethren knelt in prayer. 

105. Arethusa arose 

From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains^ 

From cloud and from crag, 

With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 
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106. Behind her descended 
Her billows unblended 

With the brackish Dorian streanu 

107. In thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 

108. Here in cool grot and mossy cell 
We rural fays and fairies dwell. 

109. In the multitude of counsellors there is safety. 

1 10. A bruised reed shall He not break. 

111. (But) the sound of the church-going bell 

Those valleys and rocks never heard. 

112. (But) Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Eich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll 

113. Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf. 

114. From all the batteries of the Tower, pealed loud 

the voice of fear. 

115. Toll for the brave ! 

116. (But) finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot 

117. Around from all the neighbouring streets 

The wondering neighbours ran. 

118. Above the tomb there stiU hang his saddle and 
helmet 

119. (And) &st before her father's men 

Three days we 've fled together. 

120. In vain to deserts thy retreat is mada 

121. During the night the remainder of the Scottiah 
army drew off in silent despair from the bloody field. 

122. Idle after dinner, in his chair 
Sat a farmer ruddy, fat, and fair. 

123. For them no more the blading hearth shall bum. 

124. Hound his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds 
of uncommon size. 
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125. In hnmble, Bimple habit clad. 

No wealth nor power had he. 

126. Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired. 

127. Falling into the king's displeasure for not com- 
plying with him about the queen's divorce, he seasonably 
resigned his chancellor's place. 

128. Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evensong. 

129. (And) missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green. 
To behold the wandering moon 
Eiding near her highest noon. 

130. Men's evil manners live in brass. 

131. Their virtues we write in water. 

132. The second time returning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf he brings, pacific sign. 

133. With cedars, chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon, he stores the land. 

134. Nothing of this kind was ever left to the choice 
of men. 

135. I have consumed my life in laboriously doing 
nothing. 

136. Distinction, place, attendance and observance 
Due to her birth, she always has commanded. 

137. (And) oft the dancing master's art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the heart 

138. Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 

139. How few, beneath auspicious planets bom 
(Darlings of Providence ! fond Fate's elect). 
With swelling sails mc^e good the promised port, 
With all their wishes freighted. 

140. On a sudden, shrilly sounding. 
Hideous yellis and shrieks were heard. 
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141. Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 

142. (Alas !) regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play. 

143. Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way^ 

144. (Yet even) these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still, erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 

decked, 
Implored the passing tribute of a sigL 

145. Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 

Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply. 

146. After the fall of the Boman empire, the form of 
government established by the northern conquerors inca- 
pacitated them in a great measure for farther conquests. 

147. A man he was to all the country dear. 

148. Unskilful he to fawn or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. 

149. Many and sharp the numerous ills 

Inwoven with our frame. 

150. Stormed at with shot and shelly 
Boldly they rode and well. 



151. There lay the rider distorted and pale. 

152. With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 

153. It is good to have a giant's strength. 

154. Only with speeches fair 

She woos the gentle air. 

155. Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would roam. 

156. In every art it is good to have a master. 
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157. (For) there behoves him to set up the standard of 

her Grace. 

158. The loud waves lashed the shore, 
Eetum or aid preventing. 

159. Eight years and five round-rolling moons 

He saw thus steal away. 

160. (But) now beneath this walnut shade 

He finds his long, last home. 

161. Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes. 

162. Twere better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar. 

163. Amongst the difficulties of the country must bo 
reckoned the bad state of its silver coin. 

164. Of making many books there is no end. 

165. In the early part of the summer Count Cavour 
died, leaving the well-earned reputation of being the first 
Italian statesman of his time. 

166. Poor, reckless, rude, low-bom, untaught. 

Bewildered, and alone ; 
A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. 

167. Thee, shepherd, thee, the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding ivy overgrown 
And all their echoes mourn. 

168. After the manner of so many Oriental sovereigns, 
he had consulted his personal safety by putting to death 
several of his many children. 

169. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offered thee. 

170. There 's not a nobler man in Eome than Antony. 

171. Thirty days hath September. 

172. 'Tis sweet to die for country, 

173. Pop goes the weasel. 

174. Take her up tenderly. 
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175. By no weak pity might the gods be moved. 

176. A soldier it would ill become 

Such common things to fear. 

177. Beneath its shade, the place of state, 

On oaken settle Marmion sate. 

178. There may perhaps be some truth in this observa- 
tion. 

179. Besting upon his pilgrim's staff, 
Bight opposite the palmer stood. 

180. Soon, by the chimney's merry blaze, 
Through the rude hostel might you gaze. 

181. For want of a nail the shoe is lost 

182. It is better to be the head of a lizard than to be 
the tail of a lion. 

183. Of all the atrocities perpetrated during the war 
this was the most awfuL 

184. The Amazon immediately singled out this well- 
dressed warrior, being seized with a woman's longing for 
his pretty trappings. 

185. This heedless pursuit after glittering trifles, the 
poet, by a nice concealed moral, represents to have been 
the destruction of his female hero. 

186. Thank you. 

187. Farewell. 

188. A kind and gentle heart he had 

To comfort friends and foes. 

189. Standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

190. It ill becomes a forsaken ladie 

To sail so gallantlie. 

191. Sure full enough of pain and woe 

This crowded earth has been. 

192. There lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords. 
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193. In my last prayer to the Spirit above 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine. 

194. To you, as to your sires of yore, 
Belong the target and claymore. 

195. Instant through copse and heath arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows. 

196. Not from the valiant or the strong 
•Shoxild exile's daughter suffer wrong. 

197. *Twere strange in ruder rank to find 
Such looks, such manners, and such mind. 

198. Smack went the whip. 

199. With a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam. 

200. It were a sin 

To harm or fright that friendly deer. 

201. (But) the same couch beneath 
I^y a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 

Tremendous still in death. 

202. The last of all the bards was he. 

203. (And) in that manor now no more 
Is cheerful feast and sprightly balL 

204. In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations 
He remains an Englishman. 

205. All night from tower to tower they sprang. 

206. In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine. 

207. Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken. 

208. 'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

209. On her pallid cheek and forehead 

Came a colour and a light. ' 

210. Here stood a shattered archway plumed with fern* 
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211. To thee, bright goddess, oft a lamb shall bleed. 

212. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

213. There is no sign as yet of a cessation of hostilities 
on either side. 

214. Down many a woodland avenue, 

Up many a grassy slope, 
Came troops of glittering horsemen. 
All gay with knightly hope. 

215. (For) mightier far 

Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star. 
Is love. 

216. All her beautiful rivers, her fertile meads, the 
greatest number of her most inviting harbours, the New 
World displays towards the east 

217. (But yet) on Branksome's tower and town 
In peaceful merriment sunk down 

The sun's declining my. 

218. Thereby liangs a tale. 

219. In no place in the world has individual character 
more weight than at a public school. 

220. (And) all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time, 

221. It suited better with my life than his 
So to have died. 

222. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray. 

223. With ceaseless motion comes and goes the tide. 

224. To confine our attention to the number of the 
slain would give us a very inadequate idea of the ravages 
of war. 

225. Save his good broadsword, he weapons had none. 

226. Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing. 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
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227. Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

228. (And) thus spake on that ancient man. 

The hright-eyed mariner. 

229. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood 
upon that town. 

230. (But) oft from the Indian hunter's camp, 

This lover and maid so true, 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp. 

231. (And) with new zeal the fiery Lusians rear, 
Eoused by their ndghbours' worth, the long- 
neglected spear. 

232. Why hang the sweet bells mute in Magdalen tower, 

Still wont to usher in delightful May, 
The dewy silence of the morning hour 

Cheering with many a changeful roundelay ) 

233. In native swords and native ranks 

The only hope of courage dweUs. 

234. Then, in the last gasp of tliine agony. 
Amongst thy many murders, think of mine ! 

235. We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning. 

236. Him slew Eodrigo of Bivar in battle valiantly. 

237. In our island there was less of this servility than 
on the Continent. 

238. To hero bound for battle-strife. 

Or bard of martial lay, 
*Twere worth ten years of peaceful strife 
One glance at their array. 

239. Forth from the pass in tumult driven. 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven. 

The archery appear. 

240. In no part of the empire were the superiority of 
Cromwell's abilities and the force of his character so 
signally displayed* 

p 
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241. Thus, seamed with many scars. 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended I 

242. At this moment, the valour and genius of an 
obscure English youth suddenly turned the tide of 
fortune. 

243. An attempt made by the government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed. 

244. On its banks and on those of its tributary waters 
are the wealthiest marts, the most splendid capitals, and 
the most sacred shrines of India. 

245. There never perhaps existed a people so thoroughly 
fitted by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

246. How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done 1 

247. As good to die and go as die and stay. 

248. Small time, but in that small most greatly lived 
This star of England. 

249. A far more glorious star thy soul shall make 
Than Julius Caesar's orb. 

250. Eescued is Orleans from the English wolves. 

251. Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on 
thought. 

252. Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a shambles of the parliament-house. 

253. The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. 

254. There, victor of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 

255. The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran. 

256. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling souL 
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257. At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place. 

258. From the post of favourite he soon rose to that of 
minister. 

269. There will never be wanting some pretence for 
deciding in the king's favour. 

260. From the golden dream of a new age, wrought 
peaceably and purely by the slow progress of intelligence, 
the growth of letters, the development of human virtue, 
the Reformer of Wittenbuig turned away with horror. 

261. And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili's boundless forest laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat. 

In loose numbers wildly sweet. 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves. 

262. Neither during the one period, nor during the 
other, did much depend upon the event of battles or 
sieges. 

263. About him exercised heroic games. 
The unarmed youth of heaven. 

264. It is not our intention to attempt anything like a 
complete examination of the poetry of Milton. 

265. There is scarcely an instance in history of so 
sudden a rise to so dizzy an eminence. 

266. (But) in the absent giant's hold 
Are women now^ and menials old. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCE 

SUBSTANTIVAL AND ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 

(See 66-64.) 

1. Ko flocks that range the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn. 

2. Now all whom varied toll and care 

From home and love divide. 
In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one's side. 

3. The sea, that roared at Thy command, 

At Thy command was stilL 

4. I know not by what &te it comes that he is always 
against me. 

5. Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 

6. We cannot tell how America was first inhabited. 

7. Wisdom and worth were all he had. 

8. AJas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay. 

9. I strongly warned him that disaster would follow 
such perversity. 

10. It chanced that holy Gregory 

Was walking up and down. 

11. The complaint that the landlords are enclosing the 
lauds that have hitherto been common is being raised in 
these parts. 

12. What cannot be cured must be endured. 

13. It was not to be expected that this sweeping change 
^ild be at once accepted. 
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14. It is a remarkable proof of the confidence which 
Xenophon's conduct had gradually inspired, that Timasion 
and (>ther generals, who had before been jealons of him, 
now said that nothing would induce them to serve without 
him. 

15. What is one man's food is another man's poison. 

16. Few and short were the prayers we said, 

17. His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

18. But those for whom I pour the lay, 

. Not this deep del^ that shrouds from day 
Could screen &om treacherous cruelty. 

19. For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary's heart to him doth bind. 

20. The maxim that governments ought to train the 
people in the way in which they should go, sounds well. 

21. Lightly they '11 talk of the spirit that 's gone. 

22. It was perfectly known to him that many of his 
opponents had dealings with the Pretender. 

23. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

24. Whom the gods love die young. 

25. Thus it happened that the hundred years' war, 
which Edward III. had begun so gloriously, ended in 
shame and disgrace for the English. 

26. So Joan's courage gave the French the courage they 
wanted. 

27. They were angry at the thought that, after all the 
glory they had won, they had been driven out of France. 

28. It was never known whether Richard IL was 
murdered, or whether he died from illness. 

29. He must not walk in the sun 

That hath a head of wax. 
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30. All 's well that ends welL 

31. Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear. 

32. The frantic hlow that laid thee low 

This heart should ever rue. 

33. The king, on his part, studied how he might supply 
hy address and stratagem what he wanted in numbers and 
strengtL 

34. He fears not evil that hopes not for good. 

35. The air he chose was wild and sad. 

36. He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

37. The true old times are dead. 
When every morning brought a noble chanoa 

38. For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that 's slain. 

39. Eich and rare were the gems she wore. 

40. It was the custom of the Roman triumphs that a 
slave should be placed behind the chariot, to remind the 
conqueror of the instability of fortune. 

41. It is impossible to say of a minister who acted thus, 
that the love of peace was the one grand principle to 
which all his conduct is to be referred. 

42. He gave to Misery all he had, a tear. 

43. The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifference see. 

44. *Tis ours to tell to all who ask 

The wonders of earth and sky. 

45. He smiled the lie his tongue disdained to speak. 

46. Is it not strange to hear a poet say 

He comes to ask you how you like the play 1 

47. Whose house is of glass must not throw stones at 
«inother. 
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48. All that he does is to distrihute what others produce. 

49. I thought that ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scahhards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her. 

50. Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 

61. One new-made mound I saw close hy, 
O'er which the grasses hardly crept. 

52. It is certain that those who will not crack the shell 
will never get the kernel 

53. HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

54. Eegions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway. 

55. Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel jusi 

56. It seems to have heen a maxim in that age, that 
every leader might claim as his own the territory which 
his sword had won from the enemy. 

57. The night is long that never finds a day. 

58. Did not He that made that which is without make 
that which is within also ) 

59. My greatest grief is that I leave 

Nothing that claims a tear. 

60. Thrice hlest whose lives are faithful prayers. 

61. It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 

Of Fortune and her wheel. 

62. Their sorrows shall he multiphed that hasten after 
another god. 

63. To me the meanest flower that hlows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

64. The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan 

That they should take who have the power^ 
And they should keep who can. 
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65. They also which saw it told them by what means 
he that was possessed of the devils was healed. 

66. Who dreamed, that saw his maiden grasp 

On his palfrey's broidered reins, 
That the blood of the old Plantagenets 
Was running in his veins % 

67. That Abdul Aziz was murdered is probable enough. 

68. The temper of the people amongst whom he pre- 
sides ought to be the first study of a statesman. 

69. How sweet the truth those blessed strains are telling 

Of that new life, when sin shall be no more. 

70. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

71. The evil that men do lives after them. 

72. This is i^e dumb and dreary hour 

When injured ghosts complain, 

73. Someone hofl said that what Lancashire thinks to- 
day England will think to-morrow. 

74. Is it my fault that I was Gefi^y's son ) 

75. Who spills the foremost foeman's life 
His party conquers in the strife. 

76. Thou knowest the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die. 

77. The great calamity which had fallen on Argyle had 
this advantage, that it enabled him to show by proofs ^ot 
to be mistaken what manner of man he was. 

78. In Vespasian's time there went a prophecy in the 
East that those that should come forth of Judaea should 
reign over the world. 

79. How much a dunce that hath been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that hath been kept at home. 

80. Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance ; and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away, even l^at which he hath. 
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81. It may aeem pamdoxical to say that the incapacity 
which Pitt showed in all that related to the conduct of 
the war is, in some sense, the most decisive proof that he 
was a man of very extraordinary abilities. 

82. What is sauce for a goose is sauce for a gander. 

83. Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar? 

84. Tis dread Omnipotence alone 
Can heal the wound he gave. 

85. I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see. 
Which beckons me away. 

86. Sell that ye have and give alms. 

87. Pay me that thou owest 

88. It was a matter of astonishment among her neigh- 
bours, who knew what a furious husband she had, that it 
had never been reportied that Patricius had beaten his wife. 

89. Inmyfonnerdaysofblias 
Her divine skill taught me this : 
That from every thing I saw 

I could some invention draw. 

90. For well thou know'st, 'tis not the extent 
Of land makes life, but sweet content 

91. That which hath made them drunk hath made me 
bold. 

92. And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 
That one small head should carry all he knew. 

93. That the epitaph with which Pope honoured the 
memory of his friend does not appear on the walls of the 
great national cemetery is no subject for regret; for 
nothing worse was ever written by Colley Gibber. 

94. Is it possible to believe that we have become what 
we are undar — ^a bad government 1 
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95. Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish I conld hear the Inchcape BelL 

96. Whoe'er excels in what we prize 
Appears a hero in our ejes. 

97. It is remarked by an ancient historian that in peace 
children bury their parents; in war parents bury their 
children. 

98. I see that those which are aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of alL 

99. 'Tis fS&lsely said 
That there was ever intercourse . 
Between the living and the dead. 

100. (^^)» proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller had died, 
The dog had watched about the spot, 

Or by his master's side. 

101. You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

102. The man who first saw that it was possible to 
found an European empire on the ruins of a Mogul 
monarch was Dupleix. 

103. This must my comfort be, 

That sun that warms you here shall shine on me. 

104. An army have I mustered in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is overrun. 

105. 'Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is won : 
For which I will divide my crown with her. 

106. For every drop of blood was drawn from him 
There hath at least five Frenchmen died to-night. 

107. Sufficeth, that I have maintains my state. 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 

108. He holds vengeance in his hand 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law* 
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109. It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she 
outwitted held Elizabeth almost to the last to be little 
more than a frivolous woman. 

110. The same sense of justice which forbids us to 
conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier days, compels 
us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. 

111. The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been. 

112. False fskce must hide what the false heart doth 
know. 

113. Those who were interested in proving to me that 
I was an eminent man found me already convinced. 

114. To me what nature has in charms denied, 

Is well by wit's more lasting flames supplied. 

115. He that commends me to mine own content, 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 

116. For just experience tell in every soil. 

That those who think must govern those who tolL 



ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 
(See 65-74.) 

1. Something in the Palmer's look 
8o full upon his conscience strook, 

That answer he had none. 

2. Ere his dagger Eustace drew, 

His master Marmion's voice he knew. 

3. Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave. 

4. Except the Lord build the house, their labour is 
but lost that build it. 

5. Each might his province well command. 
Would cdl but stoop to what they understand. 
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6. As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
60 modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 

7. When changes of policy are imminent, the straw, 
that one moment is floating idly in the air, may the next 
hecome the index of a tempest. 

8. For works may have more wit than does *em good. 
As bodies perish through excess of Idood. 

9. But that it spread no further among the people, let 
us straitly threaten them that they speak henceforth to 
no man in this name. 

10. So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. 

1 1. The Centipede was happy quite 

Until the Toad in fun 
Asked her which leg went after which : 
That worked her mind to such a pitch. 
She lay distracted in a ditch. 

Considering how to run. 

12. Ask of thy mother earth why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade. 

13. Had you seen but his look, 
You 'd have sworn on a book 

He 'd have conquered a whole armada. 

14. But when the fourteenth night was come, as we 
were driven np and down in Adria, about midnight the 
shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country. 

15. If the hand that I love lay me low. 
There cannot be pain in the blow. 

16. The draught which Michael Lamboume took on 
this occasion had been preceded by so many others, that 
reason tottered on her throne. 

17. Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 

18. Woe does the heavier sit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
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19. There's not a joy the w(»rld can give like that it 

takes away 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's 
dull decay. 

20. He was told that unless he returned fuller answers 
he should he put to the torture. 

21. He that travelleth into a country , hefore he hath 
some entrance into the language, goeth to school, not to 
travel 

22. When this blood of thy giving hath gushed, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hushed, 
Let my memory still be thy pride, 

And forget not I smiled as I died. 

23. Charles was long detained in the Netherlands by 
a violent attack of gout, which returned upon him so 
frequently, and with such increasing violence, that it had 
broken to a great degree the vigour of his constitution. 

24. G»ather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost. 

25. Thrust but these men away, and I 'U forgive you^ 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

26. I am that Rosamond whom men call fair, 

If what I was I be. 

27. This is the joy that in my soul is strong. 
That there is not a man amongst you all 
Who ean reproach me that I used my power 
To do him an injustica 

28. If heaven be pleased that you must do me ill. 
Why then you must. 

29. If an angel should have come to me 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed no tongue but Hubert's. 

30. Pate never wounds more deep the generous heart 
Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart. 
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31. And &s a hare, whom honnds and horn pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 

32. So gay did the daisies and buttercups look, 

That I thought little lambs must be happy all day. 

33. It comforts me in this one thought to dwell, 

That I subdued me to my father's will ; 
Because the kiss he gave me ere I fell 
Sweetens my spirit still. 

34. Lord Marmion started from the ground 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide 

In torrents from his wounded side. 

35. When, to gratify a private appetite, it is once re- 
solved upon that an innocent and helpless creature shall 
be sacrificed, 'tis an easy matter to pick up sticks enough 
from any thicket where it has strayed to make a fire to 
offer it up with. 

36. They did not think the worse of him when they 
laughed over a story which had been invented against 
him, that he had been puzzled to know how the apple got 
inside the dumpling. 

37. I could not love thee, dear, so much^ 

Loved I not honour more. 

38. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. 

39. So near will I be, 

That your best friend shall wish I had been further. 

40. But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp, 
As often as that eager grasp was made. 

41. Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 
Laodamia ! that at Jove's command 

Thy husband walks the paths of upper air. 
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42. I have seen him, within an hour of eternity^ sleep- 
ing as sweetly as ever man did. 

43. Know virtue were not virtue if*the joys 
Of sense were ahle to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. 

44. Teach me half the gladness 

That thy hrain must know, 
Such harmonious gladness 
From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then as I am listening now. 

45. Care was taken that the prisoner should pass 
through the same gate and the same streets through which 
Montrose had heen led to the same doom. 

46. And of this, oh, my father ! he sure, 
That the hlood of thy child is as pure 
As the hlessing I heg ere it flow, 

And the last thought that soothes me helow. 

47. But little he '11 reck, if they let him sleep on. 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

48. There came into many a hurgher's pate 
A text, which says that heaven's gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 

As the needle's eye takes a camel in. 

49. So tight he kept his lips compressed 

Scarce any hlood came through ; 
You looked twice ere you saw Ms hreast 
Was all hut shot in two. 

60. You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I Hva 

51. What I want to point out to you, my boy, is, that 
if society goes on as it is going on now, nobody will be 
able soon to be rationally happy at alL 

52. It is notorious that the memory strengthens as you lay 
burdens upon it, and becomes trustworthy as you trust it. 
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53. If all was good and fair we met, 
This earth had been the paradise 
It never looked to humsm eyes 
Since our first sun arose and set. 

54. It has been a thousand times observed, and I must 
observe it once more, that the hours we pass with haj^y 
prospects in view are more pleasing than those crowned 
with fruition. 

55. I '11 seek the solitude he sought, 

And stretch me where she lay. 

56. In Islington there was a man 

Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran 
Whene'er he went to pray. 

57. Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

58. War 's a game which, were their subjects Mrise> 
Kings would not play at 

59. I knew a wise man that believed, that if a man 
were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make the laws of a nation. 

60. I believe there is no real greatness for a nation 
Except it be based upon morality. 

61. Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of 
warlike men. 

62. There was once a sound scholar who prided him- 
self upon the fact that his daughters could speak Greek 
and Hebrew by the time they were as high as the table. 
Unfortunately they never grew any higher. 

63. It is now generally admitted that if Pope had trans- 
lated Virgil, and Dryden Homer, each translator would 
have done more justice to the peculiarities of his original 

64. So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 
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65. Triumphant arch, that fills the sky 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

66. And if so be that he find it, he rfijoiceth more of 
that sheep than of the ninety and nine which went not 
astray. 

67. But know this, that if the good man of the house 
had known in what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched, and would not have suffered his 
house to be broken up. 

68. For so it falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
^V^liles we enjoy it. 

69. I care not for carping, but this I can tell : 

We preach very sadly if he preaches well. 

70. It is thought the mistletoe would be lost out of 
nature, if it were not. continually propagated from tree to 
tree by the thrusk 

71. Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee. 

72. I must own that he did not succeed in convincing 
me that there is any real ground for the fears by which he 
is tormented. 

73. It is not strange that when men are refused what 
is reasonable they should demand what is unreasonable. 

74. Having once resolved not to see London, which he 
loved above all places, till h^ had perfectly learned the 
Greek tongue, he went to his own house in the country, 
and pursued it with that indefatigable industry, that it 
will not be believed in how short a time he was master of 
it, and accurately read all the Greek historians. 

75. Certainly he that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, so he. liath need to be afraid of 
others' memory. 
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76. The ambitious Swede, like restless billows tost^ 
On this side gaining what on that he lost, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breathed, 
To his now guideless kingdom peace bequeathed. 

77. It is precisely because our institutions are so good 
that we are not contented with them. 

78. It will be acknowledged even by those that practise 
it not, that clear and sound dealing is the honour of man*s 
nature. 

79. If we were to ask how it happens that men of 
high station in the state and the court could even be 
thought capable of complicity in a brutal and dastardly 
crime, the answer is, that difference of station has no place 
in Turkish ideas ; and that no man, however highly he 
may be placed, can escape suspicion in a capital so familiar 
with intrigue and crime. 

80. At a quarter past ten the major invariably made 
his appearance in the best blacked boots in all London, 
with a checked morning cravat that never was rumpled 
until dinner-time, a buff waistcoat which bore the crown 
of his sovereign on the buttons, and linen so spotless, that 
Mr. BrummeU himself asked the name of his laundress, 
and would probably have employed her had not mis- 
fortunes compelled that great man to fly the country. 

81. Upon the side of Hellespont 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view. 
The trees' tall summits withered at the sight 

82. There be some that think their wits have been 
asleep, except they dart out somewhat that is piquant and 
to the quick. 

83. She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
I loved her that she did pity them. 
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84. Tis a trath well known to most, 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light. 
In every cranny but the right. 

85. When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

86. For he makes life worth living 

Who brings the message plain, 
When our brief days are over. 
That we shall live again. 

87. He himself being certain, from the sensation in his 
back and the rush of blood he felt momentarily within 
his breast, that no human care could avail him, insisted 
that the surgeon should leave him and attend to those to 
whom he might be useful. 

88. Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee. 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

89. It is observed to his credit, by his great friend 
Erasmus, that whilst he was lord chancellor no Protestant 
was put to death; and it appears by some passages in his 
Utopia that it was against his mind that any should lose 
their lives for their consciences. 

90. Then, when they strive for place, 'tis fit 
The weaker vessel should submit. 

91. By this it will appear whose throne he seeks to 
advance, and whose servant he is, whilst he pretends to 
serve the king. And that it may be evident he hath 
made use of means suitable to the ends proposed for the 
service of his great master, I hope to show that ho hath 
not used one argument that is not false, nor cited one 
author whom he hath not perverted. 
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92. He was so exact in everything he set about, that 
he never gave over any part of study till he had quite 
mastered it. 

93. We are such true comhatants, that when once 
engaged, we lose all concern for ourselves and our 
posterity, and consider only how we may best annoy the 
enemy. 

94. If they had been aware that such a thing might 
happen, such a thing never could have happened. 

95. Where do these words of Greece and Rome excel, 
That England may not please the ear as well 1 

96. They despise the miserable creature you have sent 
them, hecause he is the creature of Lord Bute ; nor is it 
from any natural confusion in their ideas that they are so 
ready to confound the original of a king with the dis- 
graceful representative of him. 

97. The abuses which at present exist in all political 
societies are so enormous, the oppressions which are exer- 
cised so intolerable, the ignorance and vice they entail so 
dreadful, that possibly a dispassionate enquirer might 
decide that, if their annihilation could be purchased by 
an instant sweeping of every human being now arrived at 
years of maturity from the face of the earth, the purchase 
would not be too dear. 

98. And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 

Than what it leaves behind, 

99. We think this has the merit of being the very 
worst poem we ever saw imprinted in a quarto volume ; 

and though it was scarcely to be expected that Mr. W , 

with all his ambition, should so soon have attained to 
that distinction, the wonder may perhaps be diminished 
when we state that it seems to us to consist of a happy 
union of all the faults, without any of the beauties, which 

long to his school of poetry. 
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100. Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 

101. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Eome to rise and mutiny. 

102. She loves me best whene'er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve. 

103. At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell. 
As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell. 

104. If, maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 

To leave both tower and town, 
Thou first must guess what life we lead. 
That dwell by dale and down. 

105. The most obstructive persons were honest men 
who thought that they had a right to speak, because what 
they had to say was true. Whether it was relevant or 
useful had not occurred to them. 

106. When a great cause is carried in spite of invective, 
there are always persons who think that it was carried by it. 

107. Lewis, lest his royal dignity should be compro- 
mised by failure, never repaired to a siege till it had been 
reported to him by the most skilful officers in his service 
that nothing could prevent the fall of the placa 

108. Though the Commons were resolved that the late 
chancellor should be the first victim, it was by no means 
dear that he would be the last. 

109. All that we can say on the subject is that there is 
no trace of impiety in his works, and that the ease with 
which he carried his election for an university where tlie 
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majority of the voters were clergymen, though it proves 
nothing as to his opinions, must, we think, he considered 
as proving that he was not, as Burnet seems to insinuate, 
in the hahit of talking atheism to all who came near him. 

110. But the night-dew that falls, though in sUence it 

weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he 
sleeps. 

111. For surely now if death he near, 
Unthought of is it, and unseen, 
When sweet is that hath bitter been. 

112. Let them tell that Highland honour 

Is not to be bought or sold ; 
That we scorn their prince's anger. 
As we loathe his foreign gold. 

113. Strike ! and when the fight is over, 

If ye look in vain for me. 
Where the dead are lying thickest 
Search for him that was Dundee ! 

114. And if unstained that ancient banner 

Keep yet its place of pride, 

Let none forget how vast a debt 

We owe to those who died. 

115. I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fish be in the flood. 
Till my three sons come home to me 
In earthly flesh and blood. 

116. Wert thou not brother to great Edward's son. 
This tongue that runs so wildly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thine unreverend 

shoulders. 

117. It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee. 
Who never promiseth but he means to pay. 

118. I will sooner have a beard grow in the palm of 
my hand than he shall get one on his cheek. 
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1 19. They that, when Ricliard lived, would have him die. 
Are now become enamoured of his grave. 

120. If you won't believe me, ask my brother senators 
here what chance there is for your reforms so long as the 
American citizen is what he is. 

121. The poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

122. Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you should rouse yourself 
As did the former Uons of your blood. 

123. Tis so strange 
That, though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black fiom white, my eye can scarcely see it. 

124. Him I forgive my death, that killeth me 
When he sees me go back one foot, or fly. 

125. Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 

1 26. So great fear of my name 'mongst them was spread. 
That they supposed I could rend bars of steel. 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant. 

127. Better far, I guess. 

That we do make our entrance several ways, 
That if by chance the one of us do fail, 
The other yet may rise against thy force. 

128. Had all your quarters been as safely kept 
As that whereof I had the government, 
We had not been thus shamefully surprised^ 

129. And that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happened in revenge of him, 
Within their chiefest temple I '11 erect 

A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be interred, 
Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engraved the sack of Orleans. 
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130. The virtuous lady, Countess of Auveigne, 
With modesty admiring thy renown, 

By me entreats, good lord, thou wouldst vouohsaf e 
To visit her poor castle where she lies ; 
That she may boast she hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the earth with loud report 

131. I have heard it said, unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 

132. I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here. 
It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch. 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 

133. The truth appears so naked on my side. 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 

134. I '11 find friends to wear my bleeding roses, 
That shall maintain what I have said is true 
Where false Plantagenet dare not to be seen. 

135. What wills Lord Talbot pleaseth Burgundy. 

136. If we conclude a peace 

It shall be with such strict and severe covenants 
As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

137. Since it is thus agreed 

That peaceful truce shall be proclaimed in France, 
We come to be informed by yourselves 
What the conditions of that league must be. 

138. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and 
such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to 
hear. 

139. Steel, if thou turn the edge, or cut not the burly- 
boned clown into chines of beef ere thou sleep in thy 
sheath, I beseech God on my knees thou mayst be turned 
to hobnails. 

140. Meet I an infant of the house of Tork^ 
Into as many gobbets will I cut it 

As wild Medea young Absyrtes did. 
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141. When you and I met at St. Albans last 
Your legs did better service than your hands. 

142. Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. 

143. The world is grown so bad, 

That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 

144. When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
Whereof the king, my brother, was possessed. 

145. If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then. 

For 'tis done. 

146. Think that thy babes were fairer than they were, 
And he that slew them fouler than he is. 

147. I cannot make you what amends I would. 
Therefore accept such kindness as I can. 

148. The news I have to tell your majesty 

Is that, by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is dispersed and scattered. 

149. Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself. 

150. Know you not 

The fire that mounts the liquor till it run o'er, 
In seeming to augment it, wastes it t 

151. She now begs, 
That little thought, when she set footing here, 
She should have bought her dignities so dear. 

152. As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

153. Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much. 
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154. It raay be noted in passing, that the description of 
the Tigris given by the writer of the book of Genesis in- 
dicates plainly that, although the class of readers for 
whose benefit the author originaUy composed his work 
had some acquaintance with the geographical position of 
that river, the knowledge they possessed of it was con- 
siderably less than that they had of the Euphrates. 

155. It was at Luther's instance that Tyndale translated 
there the gospels and epistles j and the press which he 
established at Antwerp, where he was joined by a few 
scholars from Cambridge, was soon busy with his veisious 
of the scriptures. 

156. Believe not what the landsmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind ; 

They 11 tell thee, sailors, when away. 

In every port a mistress find : 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so ; 
For thou art present wheresoever I go. 

157. When we reflect on the tremendous assaults which 
she has survived, we find it hard to conceive in what way 
she is to perish. 

158. The stronger our conviction that reason and Scrip- 
ture were decidedly on the side of Protestantism, the 
greater is the reluctant admiration with which we regard 
that system of tactics against which reason and Scripture 
were employed in vain, 

159. Yet whoever knows what Florence and Edinburgh 
were in the generation preceding the Eeformation, and 
what they are now, will acknowledge that some cause has 
operated to raise one part of the European family and to 
depress the other. 

160. We are not sure that we do not love and admire 
him the more because he was now and then seduced from 
what we regard as a wise policy by sympathy with the 
oppressed ; by generosity towards the fallen ; by a phil- 
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antbropy so large that it took in all nations; by a love of 
peace, a love which in him was second only to a love of 
freedom ; and by the magnanimous credulity, which was 
as incapable of suspecting as of devising mischief. 

161. Its effect is produced, not so much by what it ex- 
presses as by what it suggests ; not so much by the ideas 
which it directly conveys as by other ideas which are 
connected with them. 

162. Hence it is that though he wrote the Paradise 
Lost at a time of life when images of beauty and tender- 
ness are in general beginning to fade, even in those minds 
in which they have not been effaced by anxiety and disap- 
pointment, he adorned it with all that is most lovely and 
delightful in the physical and in the moral world. 

163. In an age in which there are so few readers that a 
writer cannot subsist on the sum arising from the sale of 
his works, no man who has not an independent fortune 
can devote himself to literary pursuits unless he is assisted 
by patronage. 

164. I heard the lance's quivering crash. 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broadsword's deadly clang. 
As if an hundred anvils rang. 

165. At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell. 

166. And if there be a human tear, 

From passion's dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel's cheek, 
'Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head. 

167. The hand that for my father fought 
I honour as a daughter ought 
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168. I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with you. 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

169; If the fainting soul is faintest 

When it hears thy harp's wild measure, 
Wonder not that, when thou speakest. 
Of the weak my heart is weakest. 

170. My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 

171. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer, death. 

172. When the king, amidst a circle of exultant place- 
men, turned his hack upon men who had never turned 
theirs upon his enemies, and sent them home to read iu 
the Gazette that some holiday hero, who had never 
marched further a-field than Hounslow, had been pro- 
moted over their heads, they would carry their grievance 
to the minister at whose command they had sailed across 
the world to encounter the wounds and jungle fevers, 
which were all that remained to them as the reward of half 
a score of campaigns. 

173. In a second speech, which his hearers were at 
liberty to call a reply, if they could forget that according 
to every rule of debate he was forbidden to make one, he 
invoked the highest traditions of our national liberty 
against the many-headed tyranny of ^n unscrupulous 
senate, and electrified friend and foe alike by an appeal to 
Magna Charta, which, as a stroke of genius that is above 
and outside art, ranks with the oath that Demosthenes 
swore by the dead of Marathon. 

174. Though he had started half-way up the hill, 
things had so turned out that the paths which led to the 
summit had successively been closed to him, until one only 
rPTnained open. 
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175. Burke never uttered a truer metaphor than when 
he likened Fox's love for France to the attachment of a 
cat, which continues faithful to the house after the family 
has left it 

176. .Whenever the vexed question of religious tests 
was mooted in the Commons, the most amhitious aspirant 
for a high career who had opened his lips there since 
William Pitt thundered against the Spanish Convention, 
voluntarily incurred the hitter and lasting displeasure of 
the sovereign whose favour was indispensable to his hopes, 
hy boldly and persistently asserting that respect for the 
rights of conscience was not incompatible with the duty 

of a servant of the crown. 

« 

177. He that tnists to you. 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares. 

178. If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
'Tis sworn between us we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

179. Thou knowest, great son, 
The end of war 's uncertain, but this certain, 
That if thou conquer Eome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt reap thereby is such a name 
Whose repetition will be clogged with curses. 

180. I minded hiin how royal 'twas to pardon 
When it was less expected ; he replied, 
It was a bare petition of a state 

To one whom they had punished. 

181. When she awoke, the sun had been up three or 
four hours; all was right otherwise; but, had she not 
served as a sailor, Kate would have trembled upon finding 
that, during her long sleep of perhaps seven or eight 
hours, she had lost sight of land ; by what distance she 
could only guess; and in what direction was to some 
degree doubtful 

182. The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and playl 
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183. If any ask for him, it shall be said, 
Hobson has supped, and 's newly gone to bed. 

184. As it was not even pretended that there had been 
any enquiry into the guilt of those who were thus, pro- 
scribed, as not a single one among them had been heard 
in his own defence, and as it was certain that it would 
be physically impossible for many of them to surrender 
in time, it was clear that nothing but a large exercise of 
the royal prerogative could prevent the perpetration of 
iniquities so horrible, that no precedent could be found 
for them even in the lamentable history of the troubles 
of Ireland. 

185. Had he, on this great occasion, had the spirit to 
declare that he would not divest himself of the power of 
tempering judgment with mercy, he would have regained 
more hearts in England than he would have lost in 
Ireland. 

186. What impression these reports made on the Pro- 
testants of our island may be easily inferred from the fact 
that they moved the indignation of Eonquillo, a Spaniard, 
and a bigoted member of the Church of Eome. He in- 
formed his court that, though the English laws against 
popery might seem severe, they were so much mitigated 
by the prudence and humanity of the government, that 
they caused no annoyance to private people. 

187. Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 

188. And when religious sects ran mad. 

He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man's belief is bad. 

It will not be improved by burning. 

189. Who falls firom all he knows of bliss. 
Cares little into what abyss. 

190. O that I were a glove upon that hand^ 
That I might touch that cheek. 
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191. For in that sleep of death what dreams may come^ 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause : there 's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life. 

192. The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 

193. It is no small concern to me, that I find so many 
complaints from that part of mankind whose portion it is 
to live in servitude, that those whom they depend upon 
will not allow them to be even as happy as their condition 
will admit o£ 

194. I look upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were 
I to choose of what religion I would be, and under what 
government I would live, I should most certainly give 
the preference to that form of religion and government 
which is established in my own country. 

195. So a wild Tartar, when he spies 

A man that 's valiant, handsome, wise, 
If he can kill him thinks t' inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his spirit ; 
As if just so much he enjoyed 
As in another is destroyed. 

196. that a man might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it come 1 
But it sufficeth that the day Avill end, 
And then the end is known. 

197. By Grecian annals it remains untold, 
But may be read in Eastern legends old, 
How, when great Alexander died, he bade 
That his two hands uncovered might be laid 
Outside the bier, for men therewith to see, 
Men who had seen him in his majesty. 
That he had gone the common way of all. 
And nothing now his own in death might call 
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198. If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

199. Upon the whole, since man is so shortsighted a 
creature, and the accidents which may happen to him so 
various, I cannot but be of Dr. Tillotfion's opinion in 
another case, that were there any doubt of a providence, 
yet it would certainly be very desirable there should be 
such a Being of infinite wisdom and goodness, on whose 
direction we might rely in the conduct of human life. 

200. Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel 's of by the blow ; 
Some kicked until they can feel whether 
The shoe be Spanish or neat's leather. 
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